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•S" . Foreword! ^ " 

I.ibernl <*(hi<:ition wfis ihr foniulniioti on which the rarlv Amori- 
<;ni rolli'ncs ucir liuih. Whih* this fonndation has Iwrn an inipoiiani 
pait or oni hi}^h(*i (Hhualion sysK^n. it h;^ also Ihhii (onlinnousl\ 
fhan^int; in cniphasiN iituI inmcMlirnis. lot ('xainph\ \hv rise oj scicncr 
and t(*cjinolo^y added a nrw dinirnsit^n lo what was (onnnunly cons 
st<l(Trd a lih(*i|l ('(hnalion and the adcptancc of iUv liv<* sysirni 
ntad<* lihc^iai cducalion uunC amorphous. rh(* demands for a Vtvlv 
vant" cdiM.ilion dniin^ ih(* lalU*i pan of ih(* l!)h()\ and in ihv I!i70\ 
ji;avr siip|>oii lo the* (onupl of tarrci (uhualion and irralcd a belief 
that lilxTal ii^dncalion and caHcr (Mincaiion wvrv not (Otnpaiildc. 

The cpirstions ihal now arise are. yVhai iUi ihese pressures and 
coiup(*iHi!4 loMcs u)cau loi hl>eial echuationr and How (h>es liheial 
<*ducation \uvv\ the denwhuK ol siud(*nis ol ihe lUHCKs and beyotur? 
AnsW(MN to these (pirsiions {(upiirr an tu]d(*rsinndin^ of ih(* p1n*lo« 
sophir base tor libdal (-(hualion and a |M*rs|)(Tliv(* on th(* ( hang(*s 
that have occnned ju the retent past to r(*iuforu' or alter this base. 

In this monograph. Cililton T. Conrad. Associate Piofessor df llip;li 
er F.duiatiou. and |eat) CI. Wyet, As.sistaui Fiofessoi "ol ItuMuess Ad- 
ministration at I'hv (loll< };e ol William and Mary (ompieheusivc ly 
ievi(*w the liteiatnie that addiesses tli(*se issues. They also analyze 
three models of lilxMal (*du(ation and d(*velop ;r latiotiale^^for the 
future of liln-ial studies. I'tiis uu>noKiapli should Im esp(*(iidly useful 
to institutions that are evaluating theii (uniiulum and seitini; tiew 
fjoals for the (ouiin,q; dec ade. 

Jonathan D» Fife . * * ^ 

Director 

[EFIICp .Clearinghouse on Higher Kdncatton 
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Overview 



For over a cfcrade. it has h^cn arguecl tliat the h'beral arts no 
longer liberate/ that indeed the liberal tradition itself is either dying 
or dead. If the latter i§ true, the obituc^ry will be hard to phrase, for 
the concept of |ti|>eral education is ajmbigudus.. Tlie equivocation in 
\ht concept ofnln leads commentators to include more of their ^wn 
personal views than wouW otherwise be acceptable in formal .discus- 
sions. This paper acTcriowledgcs such a b^as and recognizes that mean- 
ingful/debate jTHijst begin witli n clear conception of liberal education. 
Our conception V the* liberal tradition encornpasses the ultimate 
questions of society and* the individual as well as the acquisition of 
* "skillAand "knowledge" ^ 

Tra? liberal tradition has its rools in the ancient Greek belief that 
education is culture and involves free*j^hoice. commitmem. and the 
willingnef^ to hear significant risks, ^or the Creeks, education was a 
personal' and moral inquiry thaj blended theoVy with practice, the 
ideal with reality.^nd the freedom of the irfrtividual with the Good 
of the State. Though later transformed and expanded in different 
settings^ Greek jdealv and jj^ractices provided the foimdation for a 
liberal arts education from the medieval university to the colonial 
American college. 

Liberal education in the American college flourished ihrongh the 
colonial years, and with the bulwark of the \*aie Report of 1828 it re- 
mained strong through the mid-nineteenth century. However, with 
the importation of (he German university model, which stressed re- 
search, and specialization; the-^ignrficance of tjje liberal tradition in 
American higher education declined. By the mid-twentieth centuty, 
the^ majority of liberal arts programs* developed their curricidar 
characteristics far removed from the Greek conception of education: 
academic specialties, professional schools, and tfte immediate needs of 
society and the. individual. 

The breadth of the recent debate over liberal education reflects, at 
least in part, a confusion over the proper, approach to the problem. 
On one side is an emerging body of scholarship regarding the college 
curriculum and liberal education. This aj^proach includes (among 
other contributions) comprehensive hanrlbooks. national surveys of 
curricular practices, and' case studies of institutional innovations. 



While most of the academic literature is largely descriptive, much of 
the recent scholarship inchulfs an Unalyiical component. 
' A second approach comprises larj^ely pre^scriptive proposals for 
change and rtffirm in liberal education. Some reformers reassert the 
humanistic vision grounded in knowledge of our- VTestern culture: 
some emphasize broad developmentat goals transcending the formal 
curriculum: and others propose leorning experiences based on modes 
of knowing an<l higl^er-order intellectual skills. But whatever the.r 
perspective, these proponents debate passionately the merits of differ- 
ing visions. 

Combined with these pleas for change, the numerous forces that 
affect the process of curricular design have precipitated curricular 
movement in many directions. Among the resulting y^^s are an 
increase in prescription and integration an<r an emphas«l»n process 
and outcomes rather than on the often single-;ninded concentration 
-on the transmission of subject matter. Interest in thet^assumptions 
underlying^ liberal learning has led to an expansion of the concept of 
reason and an increa^^d concern, over the role of values in the cur- . 
riculum. External pressures— tGe rise in enrollments dufing the 1960's 
and a concomitant tliange in student, preferences— have led to changes 
in the structure of the curriculum and a search for a new relationship 
between professional and liberal educatiftn.. While these trends reflect 
a revitalized concern for liberal education, their diversity brings into 
question the idea that a consensus can be developed on a single model 
of liberal education. 

Reflecting 'the rich diversity of approaches to curriculum innova- 
tion, an anecdotal approach has been the primary vehicle for the 
scholarly development of alternative models of liberal etlucation. This 
approach has several drawbacks, incjiidihg an analytical laxity That 
has pervaded existing typologies of lil)cral education models. Never- 
thele^^veral current models of liberal education— by Bergquist, 
• Chan^and Conrad— feie!hvdo.se examination, for they provide a use- 
ful .point of depa^^ure 'fo>Sdiscussion. The three c<wpix?hcnsive 
models most commitoly adopffed are; the distributive model— the 
model rnost frec|«end(fcused, ari<l the one embodied in the new cur- 
riculum at Harvard; the integrative model, as usetl in the IntegratcjP^ 
Studies Program at Pacific-Saith^ran llniversity; and the competence * 
based model, as found at Brigham Yoimg University. 

This brief overview provides the iramework for the paper. The 
first chapter embraces a (oncept of liberal education that is seen 
through a historical lens. The following chapter examines the schol- 



arly literature arid discusses recent trends; the^third chapter dis^ 
cusses and compares several attempts to demarcate models of liberal 
education* and identifies, develops, and prpvides examples of 'three 
models of liberal education. 

It shoidd be noted that our purpose throughout has been more 
than to simply identify and discuss the literature on liberal education. 
Rather, we have reviewed existing data and research with an eye 
toward imegrating it into a ^onceptual whole. In a phrase, we have 
attempted to he (consistently analytical, illuminating what is significant 
and important rather than lapsing into a descriptive portrait of re- 
cent developments in liberal education. 

We take the opportunity in the last section ofilie paper to present 
our vision for the future of liberal education. Attacking the current 
liberal education parsuHgm, we argue for a "connected view" of 
liberal education that ha^ mu( h in conjmon with Greek conceptions 
of liberal education. Thus, with this reference to the Greeks, we have 
come full. circle. At the JeastVc provide a firm basis for enriching the 
quality of the pubjtc dialogue over the present and future of the 
liberal tradition in transition. 
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Liberal Education: A Dynamic Tradi^on 
♦ • • 
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Liberal education is a diffirult concept to define. It is ambiguous 
in both theory and practice. Its numerous synonyms and related 
terras have given it a normative status in our educational lexicoh. 
Thus, more often than not. hi^storical accounts of liberal education, 
as well as the myriad of prescriptive treatises and value laden apbloRias 
about it. are frecmently more of a revelation of their aythors' persomU 
philosophy than exposition on the nature- of liberal education 
itself. This study differs only in our acknowledsment of such pre- 
liminary biases* and our recognition that if there is to be important 
and lively debate, a clear concept of liberal education is necessary. 

This overview points to a potent, rich. "liberal" tradition that en- 
compasses more than the acquisition of skills and knowledge per se. 
It defines a tradition of liberal education that speaks to the ultimate 
questions of society and the individual. The first section Jooks at the 
European roots, of liberal education while the second ejjgjoaines the 
development of the liberal arts in .American colleges and universities. 

The Classical and Medieval Background 

The various expressions "liBeral disciplines" "Nheral arts." "lib- 
eral studies" and their contemporary counterpart. "liberal education." 
have historical referents more numerous than even their names imply. 
The liberal disciplines among the Romans were a form of the Greek 
\kukiios OfltdPfV gijyhi ch -consisted of instruction in the basic literacy 
skili^both verba«|| quantitative (Levine 197fi. p. 492). The lib- 
eral aHs of the MidiPrAges consisted of the split between the tvvtum 
(gramma*, rhetoric, and logic) and the quadrivivm (arithmetic, geom- 
etry, astron^y. and. music). , However, it was the (rivhim, particularly 
logic, that dominated scholarly inquiry throughout the Middle Ages 
(Schachner 1962. p. H). Liberal studies as they emerged during the 
Renaissance were th^ secular coniponent of an education that serious- 
ly attempted to link learning with conduct in tlie effort to create a 
virtuous and noble man. Throughout the history of education, there 
also have been those who Regarded the liberal arts as a fixed, immut- 
able body of knowledge, sirbjiect neither to (juestion nor criticism. 

In twentieth-century Amerh;,!,. liberal edupation often is used 
synonymously with general educatW. referring to that part of one's 
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studies that lies outside thrthosen area of vocational or academic 
specialization, More .affiVmatively, it sometimes refers to the curricular 
component that introduces students to a common cultural heritage 
and the'seminal creations of civilization. Still others regard liberal 
•education as an antiquated remnant from an elitist society that pro- 
vides cultural refinement and little else. Most recently it has been 
identified as a process through which the "whole person'* is developed, 
and also as a type of cognitive immersion in fundamental ways of 
knowing and in advanced intellectual reasoning skills (Levin« 1978, 
pp. 3-4) ..Our con|emporary confusion over -the jdea of liberal educa- 
tion makes a historical analysis a necessary as well as difTicult task.- 

Xibcral education— Its formal ideals and its practice — has changed 
dramsitically over the 2,500-year history of^ Western civilization. Still, 
to a degree unknown to oilier forms of education and training, liberal 
education has been solidly rooted in a tuluiial ideal that first emerged 
among the Gre^iks in the fifth century B.C. 1 his ;i€Count.will trace 
the historical development' of that ideal before returning to examine 
its Greek origins in more detail. ' ' 

In the^first'century B.C., the erudite Roman scholar, Varro (llG-27 
B.C.) , wrote what is regarded as the first cncyclope<lic work on (he 
' liberal arts; his DisciplinarxAm libri novum is one of the earliest 
known usages of ''Hberal" in' conjunction wiilr education and knowl- 
edge (Boyd 19()r), p: (iO) . Four huntfred years later Martianus Capella 
(c, 424). a lawyer ^nd rlietorician. wrote Ihr Xuptih Philogiae et 
Mereurii el de Septem Artius I.ih'eralibus Novew, an immensely pop- 
ular Work which practically became do^ma during the Middle Ages 
(Schachner 1962, pp. 13-14; Boyd 190G, p. 94) . Within a century and 
a half, Cassiodorus (c. 490 .585) gave all-important scripturar sanction 
to seven fiberal arts. As Abelson notes, it was during thi.s-time that 
church leaders admitted the necessity of "incorporating secular studies 
into the Christian curriculunv, and since the secular studies had been 
definitely seven in number for over a cefttiiry and a half, reasons were ' 
.foujid from » Christian standpoint explaining scripturally that their 
number seven was divinely san< tinned * (1906. p. 9) . Thus, with Cas- 
siodorus, the subjects of the medieval curriculum, were limited in 
scope and number, and the ide^j of learning and knowledge outside 
the domain of theology and Scripture was kept alive. 
^ However, a comfortoble balance clid nof emerge between Christian 
pretepts and the liberal arts until 800 years later. Pietro Paolo 
Vegerio's (1S49-TO0) ireatrse, "On tfie Manners of a Gentleman a^^' 
on Liberal Studies,*' was an influential early Renaissance work that 



helped bring abQut several changes. VergeVio insisted on the value of . 
» an all-round education, thd primacy of morality over learnmg. and 
*he need to stretch the liberal :u ts to include literature. h.story..and 
"knowledge ef nature" (Brtyd 1966. pp. 163-164). . 

By the end ol the thirteenth, century, the major medieval imi- 
versities had been for.ned-Pari.. Bolpgna. Oxfotfl. and Cambridge- . 
along with at least 80 others (Haskins 1957.4*. 20V DuVmg tins period 
the three original professions of law. medicim^ and theology were. » 
incorporated' into tl>e imiversi.y nirriculnm-although thc.r study 
could not 4.e undertaken until jhc stmlen! was well grounded in the , 
liberal.arts. This general education for the man of affairs was. an 
• integral part of a university education. The liberal arts were trans- 
formed- from a narrow epistemic construct, allowing merely for the 
survival of knowledge and soliolarly iiupiirv. into a dynamic cultural 
ideal- thriving in a miv.^ettirtg.'the university, and. more generally 
Hourishing in an age oftliscovery^and rebirth. Indeed; as our liistorical 
• lab^l for. this era implies, this^iis a pdridft-^f reb,rth-a renaissaitce 
of classical knowledge and valifes. • 

• The "new", knowledge incorporated' into the liberal ^rts was 
. acfuaUr regained knowledge., regam^d through the Spice Jloutqj and ;/.'. 

. Islamic culture but frorf, the anciefll CrecCs. particularly Ar^stotle,.To , 
' - -aJarge extent, it was this injection of CivecV, thought 'P^" "i^d'^^'*!. . ' 
Europe th» set human civiljzaMon on a cbiirse out of the Dark. Ages^ . 
Even in .our own tii^e. sdch prominent- ethicational leadeFS- and 
theorists as M(irtimer Alder. Mark Var^ Dorcn. and Robert Hutch ms 
have espoused a perennial philosoph)M>f cd4|pation tiiat embraces the 
ideals of. classical culturrt Indeed, it , was the Greek cmpl.as,s on m.r 
common humanity-.as a means to create both personal ahd public 
excellenc^-that has macje the liberal. arts ideal so tenacious and 

potent a forte. ... 
In his classic study of OrCek education, Werner Jaeger maintains 

, that "the structure of every society is based on the written or.un- . 
written laws which bind its members. Therefore, education in.^ny 
human community . . . is the direct expression of its active awareness- 
of a standard" (1939. p. xiv) . Fortunately for us. the Greeks were 
. supremely aWare of their ideals, and they worked hard .to achieve ^• 
tiiem The ideal of a liberal education, if nc^t its etymological root, 
was captured by the' Greeks in two conccptsr paulna and areti. 

, Paid-in meant education, or more broadly, culture, and in practice it 
was inextricably linked to areti, the ability td live one's >'fe we 1. and 
the knowledge of what it is to be human (Drfcw 1978. p 304). The 
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Greeks earnestly sought an answer to rfie question, "What type of 
paideia leads to aTeieV Their answer look the form of what we now 
refer t5 as liberal education. ' f , * 

Within the relatively short history t>f ajficient classical Greece, the 
ultihiate aim of education develof^ed fVom an ideal of ijian as the 
-mentally courageous and physically fit w^^rior, to the responsible 
*citizeti jmrnefjsed m the cjvic'^flairs and ariistic rreatiohs of society, 
to the reflective individual engaged xn^exiflaimonik, the rational con- 
templation of fhe highest^ ideas andf'ideals (jaeger 19S9. p. 6) . Areii. 
the strived-for ideal in Creek sociery. wan far from imprartical. since 
it involved all three aims of this' historically developed ideal.. 
Eudajponrn^ the Kig:hest form of arete as conceived by Aristotle, was 
never meant to supplant the other forms cJf arete but rather, to illu- 
ftiinate their role and significance within a broader context. It was 
considered the highest and most uniquely human art of thinking, tl>e 
most noble use of leisifre, P?:(1iaps Lewis Mumford expresses the** 
point most effectively as he acidre$s^s our own time and 'SituajLion: 

tn fact> i^ithout leisure, 'our expansion iri indjjsiry -would, be almost 
/ meanjngle?«;»fqr we need a plentitude of time if we are to select and 
assimHate all the Rdiuine froods that modem man now commands. 
Schola means leisure; an(J loi^jure makes possible the school. The 
promise /)f a life economy is to provide schooling for the fullest kind 
♦ of human growth— not fqr t^c fur'ther expansioji of the macftine ( lf)79> • 
. p:456). . , ^ ^ 

,» * ' . 

In the very act of seeking Wf^ the Greeks created a culture that 
became an educative force. 

In an article dealing with the Greek ideals of liberal education, 
Murchland writes, "The endless quest for definitions and intellectual 
clarify was not empty verbalizing or mere intellectual gamesman- 
ship. It was based on their belief tliat pracfice and theory were inter- 
dependent, two aspects of a unified moral activity" (1976, p. 25). 
Liberal education, then> was metaphysically grounded jn this unique 
conception of an education that is culture and not simply about 
Cloture or the transmission of culture and knowledge. Furthermore, 
education for aret^ was a tnt>ral activity; it was not moral in a narrow 
religious .context but rather in the sense that there was something 
vital ^t stake, ^n idea or situation that demarilded free' choice and 
commitment along with a concomitant wjllingness to bear grave risks. 
And ultimately for the ancient Greeks, the' very life and health of 
each individual and society as a wholje was at stake. Within such an 
intense context, then, the Socratic maxim "know theyself ' was, funda- 



mentally, a personal and moral inquiry . . but not a«^.vaie one (the 
opposite of p^r'llhal is impersonal). TJus blend of personal excellence • 
with the public good was dramatically Iniboclicd in arrte. To know 
one's self was to kryW what it »s to be a lumian being. 

This brief .sk/tch. of course, offers an upderstancnng of liberal 
education at oUds with those ^ho have characterized such education 
as highly -theoretical and esoteric, elitist, or even frivolous. Certamly. ' 
it in true that if there has been any form of e(h«rittion thaP has 
treasured the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, it has been hberal 
education: but jaielv. if ever, have its great advocates claimed knowl- , 
edge as an end in itself, ks tl>€ ultimate aitti of education.. Mhireh land 
(1979 p. 47) idfrnfifias this ivory-tower interpretatmn as aMairly re- 
cent phenomenon ajftin reference to lilx-ral education writes. "Pure 
re*ason has no placejn this tradition for there i^no use of reasqn that 
does not have* somjcemolive base and some moral payoji This con- 
viction was the cornerstone of Greek and medieval philosophers of 
education" (1976. p. 23). ' ' , j 

Almost all contx^iporary proponents of liberal or general educa- 
tion bave sought njdlify the vision of liberal education as imprac- 
- tical. usually through emphasizing the sustaining link between a 
democratic society and its educational structures (Drew 1978; HarvaFd 
Committee 1945: Hutchins 1936: Van Doren 1959) and through ad- _ 
vocaiing the role of liberal education in developing a fully huyart 
individual (Cihicke,;ing 1969: McGraih 1976: MUrchlanri 1976. 1979)^ 
^At some point, many >ropoTienK, refer to the Greek^xaiJ^ple and 
attempt to show its relevance, fdT (ontemij0rar^(^enca\sjjfriety and 

the individual. , . • \ • 

In summary. Greek education was primarily a moral enterprise 
that attempted to bind together theory .wi<h practrre. the ideal with 
reality, and the freedom ol the individual with i he Good of the Stare. 
It provided an ideal for education nexible enough to adiusi to chang 
ing times and societies but also concrete enough to remain potent 
for almost 2.500 years. With this conception of liberal education 
solidly rooted in the thought aiu! practice of classical C;reece. we turn 
now to the United Stales to trace its historical development on a uc-vv 

« 

continent. « , 

The Liberal Arts in America . 

Most histefians of higher edu(ation in thiT country identify three 
. broad historical periods and align their auounts anordingly (Bni- 
bacher and Ru<ly l976;*Rudolph 1962; Schmi<lt 1957> The first periotl 
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(from roughly 1636 to 1828) saw ihe transplantation of the seven- 
teentlvcentury EngUsh and Scottish universities, ^iih Aheir classical 
curriculum packaged in theologic^iJL framework. The^ early colleges 
f were adapted firsf to the needs of the Hedgling colonics and lat^r to 
the requirements 9f an emerging nation. The second .period (1828- 
1862) was characterized 1)y the birth of ^he modern university and 
marked by its cla'shes with the. sectarian entrenchment of the tradi- 
tional liberal arts schools. The tliird period began with the Morrill 
Act of 1862 and was quickly followe<l by the widespread implement 
tation of the German university model emphasizing research and 
speci9lization. During these years the liberal arts as S distinct tradition 
declined in educational significance. lHur close historical proximity 
and contemporary confusion over the goals and mission of higher 
' ed^ication have worked to halt tl?e definitive identification of a fourth 
period emerging in the late twentieth century. 

As an institutional type and as a curricular component, liberal 
education flourished in the two earlier periods but declined dra- 
matically in educational significance and impact with the rise of the 
comprehensive university. Indeed, tfie failure of the liberal arts schools 
to adjust effectively to the changing pressures and needs qV an ex- 
panding society is,^ lea^t in part, the explanation for their owq 
decline and the immense success of more versatile and open forms 
of higher education. It is also one fundamental cause of our con- 
temporary divisioi^s between vocational and theoretical, research uni- 
versity and Ii4>ei;al arts college, and, even between the sciences, and 
the humanities. By the mid-twen^eth century the status quo lay 
firmly within the multi-purpose, multi-n\ission universities: and the 
majority of liberal arts colleges and university und^graduate pro- 
grams derived their actual curricular offerings, if not their educational 
rt^^^^c, from the academic specialists. Ihe professional schools, the 
imnieHnH!^ needs of society, or some combinaticm of the three. 

Throughout most ,of this century there have been attempts to 
revitalize liberal education and purposively illustrate its relatimiship 
^ society and to the other forms of highef^ edt^cation^^be ^hey pro- 
fessional, vocational, or disciplinary specialization. However,'aSvMum' 
ford painted out almost 50 years ago, "We have still to build up a 
satisfactory equivalent for the old classic* curricalum*' (1979, p. 96). 
This has remained true through the I970*s. Moreover, one can no 
longer assumg, on philosophical grounds, that any sort of consensus 
on liberal education can actually be achieved. * 
During the colonial period and into the nineteenth century the 
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liberal arts institutions did adjust to their new eitviroT^ment. The 
\ramplantation of the classical curriculum occurred mitially m 163(> . 
with the foupding of Harvard, followed by William and Mary in .» 
169S and Yale in 1701. All three were governed by lay boards and. 
although their fundamental mission included th^ uaining of clergy- 
men, none required specific doctrinal exartiinations of either tl^^Jir 
entering or graduating students (Brubacher an.d Rudy 1976. j). 8). 

, Furthermore, and again unlike their European counterparts, the 
colonial colleges vyere organized and supported through three disparate 
sources: religious groups, private philanthropy and. esjiecially. state 
and locaf government (Schmidt 1957. -p. 33). The scarpty of students 
monies, and scholars: the lack of "iNtw World : traditions an* cultural 
precedents: and the nurtured Enlightenment ideals of religious tolera- 
tion and democratic governance worked together to create all of these 
changes in the noncurricular aspects of higher educat»n. In compari- 
son the curricular innovations* were, at ^rst. relatively minor. The 
trivium and quadriviurrC and |he emphasis on Greek and-Latin rarely . 
were tampered Vith until after the Revolutionary »War. 

. The Protestant 4enominations had pervasive influence and. to a 
degree based upon denominational typ? and geographical area, their 
doctrines and rules blended with the Greek-rboted classical studies. 
JEven in these early colonial, colleges with rigidly prescribed courses 
of stady. constant recftation. scholastic disputations, and stern moral 
exhortations there 'was change. The liberal arts were expanded to 
include at lesst an introduction to moral and natural philosophy 
(essentially, these werj! the progenitors of the.socia^ and natural sci- 
ences, respectively) as well as separate courses in mathematics and 
ancient history. A morkl philosophy course, usually taught by^the 
college president, often served as a capstone*ko the^college experience 
This was a particularly intriguing ^ement in the early colonial 
liberal arts curriculum, whicli has experienced son^ething of a con- 
temporary febirth in the form of senior seminars. The moral philoso- ' 
phy course of the eighteenth century was unique, however, not for its 
elaborate atteiiipts to unify knowledge but rather in its view of reason 
as free from theological domination and the medieval. scholastic mode 
of inquiry (Earnest 1955. pp. 28-29): a 
tty the end of the eighteenth century, innovation in higher cdu- 
• cation was establishing some momentum. The curriculum w^s con- 
Hnuously being Stretched beyond the origkial seven liberal arts. This 
was partly an attempt to meet the needs of a growing fronticr^nation: 
but perhaps more significantly, curricular expansion waj id accordance 



with the growin||"roIe ot intellec^^l inquiry arid tl)e rapid expansion 
of knowledge ttiafnarked the flRightenment of Western Europe inf* 
general. . | 

One of the flji^t serious atternpts to enlarge the classical currrculum 
occurred in t)^^^ikK>ming comipercial center of Philadelphia, where 
Benjamin Pr^4tti[iin and the Reverend William Smith worked together 
to create the College of PhiladelplSia (later t(ie University of Pennsyl- 
vania); Latiii..^d Greek fJvere discontinued ai^r the first year of 
study; under ih^ rubric of moral and natural philosophy, many mod- 
ern-day subject^ such as history, politics, trade and commerce, physics, 
^and zoology \were taught; and rhetoric and literary criticism were 
emphasized fil the expense of grammar and syntax. In the following 
century, the rtewly created state universities (Georgia. 1785: North 
Carolina. 1789; Vermont, 1789: South Carolina. 1801: and Ohio Uni- 
versity. 1804) followed Philadelphia's example, avoidinjo; the limita- 
tions of the unitary, four-year classical plan of study under sectarian 
sponsorshipfThe progressive forces were determined to make Aijieri- 
"San educa^tion less sectarian (if nor less religious) and more scientific, 
pracucal, and general (Hofstadter and Smith 1961. p. 148). 

In 1779 Thomas Jefferson had attempted similar reforms at The 
College of William and^ Mary lyith partial success. But it was ov^ a 
Quarter of / century later with [the opening of the Uniiversity of Vir- 
ginia that a truly nonsectarian, publicly-controlled. *Enlightenrnent* 
inspired institution was born. The University of Virginia had eight 
academic departments with rotating chairmanships, elective freedom, 
a' diminished emphasis on the dominant iu loco parentis outlook, im- 
ported European scholars, and equal respect for the sciences as well 
as the traditional 4iberal arts. Indeed, fefferson's University of Vir- 
ginia-marks a peak in education reform, in sharp contrast to the well- 
known Yale Report of 1828. < 

The Vale Report was more than a local proclamation i^ued by 
President Jeremiah- Day and Professor James Kyigsley; it was the 
first unified American statement of educational phi^osof^y that was 
concerned specifically with the nature ol^hberal education. Until its 
pronountemem. the numerous educational innovationj—from the 
gradual introduction of the natural sciences to flie deemptiasis of 
Latin and Oreek-r-were regarded as changes occurring among instftu , 
tions of liberal learning. The Revjbrend/ Smith's oropbsal for the 
College of fth^adelphia was entitlej^. "A Scheme ol Liberal Educa- 
tion." Thoi^s Jefferson spoke of prjDviding a liberal education at the* 
Universit)?r;cjf Virginia (Hofstadter and Smith 1961, p. 175). And 



Benjamin Rush, a noted proponent for academic change m lys day. 
still referred to higher education as a "tiberal or learned education 
In" 79MHofstadter and Smith 1961. p. 172) . By the 1820-s. however, 
this conception of liberal education began to, change. L'beral educa- 
tion began to be associated with the antiquated classical curnculum. 
sectarianism, .and m loco parenUs-r.th.r than regarded as an edu- 
cational ideaUor even simply as a synonym for higher. education, as^ 

had often been the case. " ^ . , • ' 

Almost a decade before the Yale Report. Dan.el Webster had 
argued the-Dartmouth College C:ase before the United States Supreme 
Court. The outcome of this landmark case delineated the distinguish 
Ing legal features between public and private institutions *nd. like 
the Yale Report, it was a victory for conservative forces. It meant 
that private colleges could be initially granted charters from the 
government and then remain free of governmentnl contfol. These two 
events became effective barriers against the advancing democratK 
forces pressing for tomrol of higlicr education and more radical cur- 
ricular reform. Ncithet their privnte status nor- their Conservative 
philosophy endeared the private liberal- arts college jf» the larger 
public The Yale Report was at odds with the general temper and 
mood of Jacksonian democracy and to many, then and now. it was a 
shockingly reactionary statement. i 
Essentially, the Yale Report was a reaffirmation o the medieval 
course oT studies. The Report spoke of mental "discipline and sup- 
Dlvingnhe mind with "furniture" or knowledge: and it soundly re- 
ieJted the appropriateness of any form of professional or vocational 
education within the dndergraduate college experience. Rather, sty- 
dents were expected to develop "mental power which would be trans^ 
ferred at will from one study-to another and ^ ^^^^^'^^ ' " f "if^ 
to the occupations of life" (Brubacher and Rudy 1976. p. 2«9) . This 
mental rigor was equated with self-denial and strength of character 
and with moral righteousness itself. Yet ironically, an attitude, of 
. paternalism and authoritarianism dominated Yale and the hundreds 
of small, .denominational liberal arts colleges that adhered to the 
• principles and guidelines outlinetl in the Report- One had to search 
outside the domain of mental (^iscipline and moral piety to discover 
' educational instituijbns that respectgtl (|ieir students as mature; in- 
dividual young adults. ... 

Teremiah iDay and james Kingslcy had stressed that the rationale 
underlying the Report was the development of mental discipline. 
, Later in the century. President 'Porter of Yale claimed (much, as 
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^ final Newmanlfiad in his essrnys on university ecfucation in 185S) 
that liberal education was an -end in itself, intrinsically superior to 
practical studies. However, embedded in the Yale Report itself Iay\et 
another^ more abiding rationale that went, essentially, unconsidered 
until the twentieth century; iliat was the idea of the development of 
the whole man: 

The .Efreai objecl of a (ollr^iate educalion ... is to give that expansion 
^ aad balance of the menial powers, ihosc libpral and% comprehensive 
views, and \hn%e fine proportions; of chararier. whirh arc nol found 
in him. whose ideas arp always confined lo one particular channel 
fHofstadler and \Smith 196L p. 282). 

But whatever, the rationale. liberal education as defined and de- 
fended by President Jeremiah Day and his faculty was considered by 
many as aristofratic. unnecessarily rigid, irrelevant and. moreover, 
based on an erroneous faculty psychology of "mental discipline." 
Yale, however. alouR with some of the other older, denominational 
schools, had felt threatened by the new programs of instruction and 
so the boundaries were laid between coIlcRe and universities, liberal 
studies 4ind sciences. The numerous sectarian private colleges— witli 
their odd juxtaposition of classical learning and fervent Protestantism 
in a rugged frontier setting— prospered and, irj the meantime, Yale 
became known as the "Mother of Colleges." 

•Several years before the Yale Report. Edward Everett 5nd George 
Ticknor left Harvard for advanced study in Germany. Over the next 
one hundred years, more than nine thousand American students fol- 
lowed theij- example (Blackman 1969, p. 523). Many of these students 
returned with new Ph.D.'s; more significantly, however, they reii^ned 
with the German idea of a university education and a detefmination 
to implant ^ose methods and ideals in American higher ediirsition; 
The concept of lernfreiheit (the German equivalent to elective free- 
dom, based on tf?e assumptipn of "studen,t a& mature adult") and 
tehrfreikeit (the«01d World predecessor to academic freedom and. 
implicitly, the beginnings of a truly professional status for th'e pro- 
fessor) were kitroduced, along wilh the research orientation, the ad- 
vocacy of theoretical science, and the emphasis on advanced dis- 
ciplinary, specialization.. By 1825 several, changes in these directions 
had been taken by the Board of Trustees at Harvard; and although 
many of these reforms were temporarily forestalled by a negative 
faculty reattion, the foundation for 'change had been laid. 

In many established schoojs the new methods and subjects of 
study, falling outside the purview of the traditional liberal arts, were 

m. IS 
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either incorporated into the academic curriculum as a -parallel (oursc 
of study" or slowly merged into the^ traditional curriculum (Rudolph 
1962. ppVll4-115). The newly-established institutions, on the other 
hand, were far less hesitant to grant technical studies full status as 
RtnsUlaer did in 1824. 'the Union College of Engineering in 1845. 
and later Cornell in 1868." In the spirit of ja^ksonian democracy the 
American public was demanding \*ocationally-oriented programs, and 
most employers felt that ccrtleges shoujd offer more practical training 
to match the nation's growing inilusirial needs (Conrad 1978b. p. 49). 

The Yale Report only briefly slowed this trend, acting as an 
ideological barrier by segregating the smaller, denominational colleges 
with their static vision of liberal education from the larger, newer 
universities. The universities offered more practical training in the 
spirit of .American pragmatism as. wejl as- advanced study adopted 
from the example of German scientific research. 

One commentator claims that. ■ Th* most important single event 
in the gradual unfolding of the curriculum from the general-liberal 
to the utilitarian vocational was the Morrill An (Land Grant Act) of 
1862" (Conrad. 1978b. p. 50). Whether or not it was the most im- 
■ portant event, there canjbe no doubt that the Act greatly fortified the 
trend already under way. Yale had by 1854 instituted a parallel course 
of study with the creation of what would later be named the Sheffield 
Scientific School. The Morrill Act established state institutions of 
-Wgh'^ education supported by endowments of land from the federal 
^vernment. It specified that agriculture and engineering and other 
technical areas of study form the major part of the curriculum. Hoi*- 
ever. it was almost as an afterthought that, the following clause was 
added to tftf Act: "without excluding other scientific antj classical 
studies." Indeed, if anything, the early land-grapt university still 
tended ^o imitate its classical prodecessors, much! to the chagrin of 
the pragmatic American farmer (Brubacher and Rudy 1976. p. 63). 
Eventually, however, the *MorrilI -T^cCllbng with th^ birth of the 
graduate school {]Zhn Hopkins University in 1876) and the growUr 
' of the elective system (by the end of the nineteenth Century Harvard 
students had almost complete elewive freedom), worked to create the 
* modern university. ' ' 

These were important historical developments for libetal educa- 
tion. The inclusion of graduate research am\ stully and iindefgraduato 
education within the same institution dealt a severe blow to liberal 
Studies. Because a separate graduate faculty was «rely established at 
the universities, the same instructor of fen taught students raging 
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from freshmen to doctoral candidates. Moreover, the institutional 
framework often rewarded research and disciphnary specialization, 
not freshipen advising or undergraduate instruction, and particularly 
not general studies and intei^lisciplinary instruction. The dramatic 
increase in elective freedom was, undonbtedly, a heahn^vteaciion 
against the antiquated. lockstep classical curriculum; but in its ex- 
cesses it, too, served to weaken the ideal of liberal education as a 
total, integrated experience. Indeed, many of the undergraduate 
schools within the comprehensive imiversities becarme preparatory 
•schools for the professions and the' graduate departments. Liberal edu- 

. cation^ regarded as the ideal of highfer edjucation in the eighteenth 
century and as a major institutional form of higher education in the 
nineteenth century, had become regarded, by the turn of the ^eittury, 
in art even more limited sense as one component, sometimes a* mihor 
component, of the undergraduate curriculum. The broader classical 
nuances seemed either abandoned or forgotten. 

f The election of A. Lawrence Lowell a^ President of Harvard in 
1909 marked the beginning of a reaction against elective freedom, 
overspecialization, and the lack of educational imity within tlie under- 
graduate curHculum. As Lowell saw it; the ideal college 

. . . ought to produce^ not defective sperifilists but men intellertually 
weU-rqunded, of wide sympathies and unfettered judgments. At the ^ 
same time they oiicrhl to he trained for hard bnd accurate thou|i»ht, 
and this will not cpme merely by surveying the elementary principles , 
of Hfifiny subjects. It requires mastery of something, acquired hy con- 
tinuous application" .(in Schmidt -1957, p. 209). 

Lowell's rebellion against the |JiStinie2;raiion of tlie intellectual cAre 
to the undergraduate experience foimd support in various, and some- 
times unexpected, ^Hi^rters throughout the twentieth century. 

Of course, the ideal- of liberal edi,r^|itic>n as the creation of men- 
tally and morally disciplined gentlemen, via the loclostep classical cur- 
riculum was in force among the small, denominational liberal arts 
cbllqges well into the twentieth century. Many of this century*s re- 
fomiters, however, have soup[ht new foundations and new currirular 
structures in their attempt to reintegrate the ideals of liberal educa- 
tion with the realities of contemporary society. Irving Babbit .and 
Nerman F^erster were leading IniThanists of. the early*- IgOO's who, 
lalong with their comuerpart^ w/chin higher^ education, rebcljed* 
against the banality of pragmatism and the jnethodolQgica4 strangle** 
'h6ld of the sciences, T^ieir,, cause for "libcararculture^^' and against 
specializailoh supported th^ ideal 9T the well-rounded man who was. 



wellsacquainted with t\^e standards of past rivilizations (Veysey .1965. 
pp. 180-251). John Dewey .md l\is "ptogressive * followers offered 
a philosophy of* education based on the nature and needs of a modern, 
democratic industrial society. The rurriciilnni was lo be based upon 
the principle of problem solving. an<l experience would precctle the ^ 
trappings of departmentalism and the vacuity of pure theory. Flex- 
ibility and diversity, the concepts of. fluidity and change, were pre- 
"iSbminant (Dewey 1967). Following in the tradition of Cardinal New- 
man^ Robert Hutchins placed' emphasis on the Great Bopks and tradi- 
tion, as well as the prevailing uniformity and power of human reason. 
His ideal' curriculum would reveal underlying values and transmit 
Itie enduring truths of ouri Western intellectual heritage (Hutchins. 

1936). • 

The visions of these three philosophies of higher -education shaped 
the" nature of curricular reform and. although the Great Books 
program at St. John's College is an almost exact construct of Hutchins" 
ideals, most attempts at reform in liberal education drew from some 
mixture of these philosophical positions. They found expression in 
such schemes of general education as the contemporary civiliza4ion 
courses at Columbia University beginning in 1019. collegiate educa- 
tion at Meiklejohn's Experimental College at. the IJniversitj^ of Wis- 
consin. Morgan's experiential, education at Antioch in Ohio, and 
Aydelotte's honors and" independent study at Swarthmore in 1921. 

The years immediately following World War II and the publica- 
tion of .Harvard's report, frenemi Education in n Free Society fHar 
vard Committee 1945)^? saw yet- another surge of interest in lifieral 
ediication. Although the Harvarc^" report used the expression "general 
education," attempting to avoid the lingering elitist connotations'of 
the liberal arts (and undoubtedly in reaction to the continuing push 
toward "special " or "specialized " education) . the report was a vital 
reaffirmation of faith in the ihi|^ty and eWational force of liberal 
education. According to the Harvard report. "The task of modern 
democracy is to preserve* the ancient ideal of liberal education arid to 
extend it as far as possible to all the members of the community*' 
(Harvard Committee 1945, p. 'r>%). The report concludes that what is 
necessary is a "gencfal education capal'He at once oT taking; on many 
different forms an<f yet of representing in all its-^forms the common 
knowledge and the cpmmon values on which a free society depends" 
(p. 53). As Frederick Riulolph points o^t in his. history of tb? Ameri- 
can uhdergr'addate curriculum, however. the»Vci>dr^ failed in its at- 
tpnpt to reinvigorate the curriculum. It was regarded by many as too 



'conlormist or too authoritarian; by most, it was regarded as unreal- 
istic in its High expectations of faculty cooperation and inlcrdiscipli- 
nary instruction (Rudolph M»77. pp. 262 264). * 

By the 1960*« any revitalizatioti of liberal or general studies in- 
spired by the iwenticth-(entury Harvard descendant of the Yale Re- 
port seemed entirely dissipated within the virtual free-for-all of the 
distribution approach. In turn, liberal education was in disarray. The 
philosophy of objective, value-free knowledge had lost its purgative 
quality and iconwiastic stance of the nineteenth century, and by the 
micTtwentietfi century had l>ecome a6 dogmatic and as unmindful of 
its own pr^umptions and values as had its theological and^ideabst 
predecessors. This narrow cQ^cept of, the scientific method, often 
coupled with broad application, seriouslyMmdermined the Greek 
tradition of liberal education. In addition, two distinguishing char» 
acteristics of American hifgher education — the uncoordinated diversity 
of curricula and institutional missions and the corporate structure of 
administration and governance — seemed antithetical or, at best, in- 
different to liberal studies. 

However, two other features, clearly demarcating American higher 
education from its global counterparts, have suppo|[ted liberal educa- 
tion. The extracurricular emphasis and its modern institutional em- 
bodiment, studeVit personnel services, have served since the colonial 
period to expand the mission and influence of college beyond the 
purely academic or vocational. In addition, the very persistence of the 

. belief in, and attempted pra^ice of, general and liberal studies in 
a higher education setting is almost uniquely Americans Otlier n6ti6ns* 
haye focused on prpfessionaheducation arid academic specialization, 

^>€laiming either that they have provided general education in the 
secondary schools or th^t^ey do not have , the necessary -4xorio7iic 

I Resources to support programs and jnstr^utions oWiberal studies. How- 
ever, in the* United States liberal education continues tq be a morQ 
widely discussed, problematic concept. * 

Yet anothel- ^ture gf American colleges and universities, the 
radical ^expansion of opportunity and the resulting plurality of stu- 
dents, raises a challenge for the future of liberal education.' The on- 
going vitality of the liberal education ideal may well rely most heavily 
on its ability to adjust to a society seeking higher education for^all its 
citizen^^ Liberal education as* an institutional type still maintains an 

^ uneasy balance between its expectation of "quality" incoming students 
and its desire' for an enriching, diverse student body. What areas of 
liberal or general studies can or should be stressed for a/ pluralistic 
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student body is open for Rebate. During the 1970 s these tensions rc 
roained unresolved as the final vestiges of the. classic^beral. arts cur- 
riculuiii disappeared. We have yet to witnej? the emergence of some 
deHnitive model of liberaf education that embodies the (^pek ideals, 
bringing into closer association ihpse ideals and the practice of liberal 
education. » ^ • . . . 
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The Reexaminatidn of Liberal Education: 
Legaey of the 1970'$ 



For over a decade, various commentators have argued that the* 
liberal arts no longer liberate, that indeed the liberal tradition 
itself is either dying' or dead. The recent concern witlT. liberal educa- 
tion has spawned two major threads of literature that have helped 
lioth to describe ancl define thi? debate over liberal eiclucation. One 
of these strands consists of an emerging body of scholarship regarding 
the college curriculum and liberal education. In shSrp contrast, the 
other is largely presft^rptive. composed of various proposals for change 
and reform in liberal education. 

-^he first section of this chapter reviews the recent scholarshipf, 
while the second section qxamiries the range of proposals for change 
within the cqatext of the debase over the status ?nd future of liberal 
' education. The third, and final section identifies emerging trends' 
in liberal education. 

Recent Literature on Liberal Education 

Within ihejast <lecade. six separate beams of scholarship haVr 
focused on the topic of undergraduate'curridulum. wit,H much of the 
emphasis placed on libcrar education. Oj^e approach has been an 
anthology of essays, a collection of views from prominent spokes- 
I^rs6ns.or specialists providing a stateof the art summary. Sponsored 
by. the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, MiV 
sions of the College Curriculum (1977) is perhaps the most well-known 
of these anthologies. This book considers the influences that determine 
the shape of the curriculum, provides a base of curriculum informa- 
tion^ presents views on major curricular issues, and makes suggestions 
for change;. Another resource guide, perioral Education: Issues and 
Resources {The Project on. General Education Models 1980), is maJie 
up of essays on seven general education topics and includes extensive 
annotated bibliographies as well as listsv of resource organizations and 
individuals. Other examples of this approach include Hook, Kurtz, 
and Todorovich (1975), Kaysen (197S), and the winter 1974-75 edition^ 
of Daedalus. That these'^thologies have become a major method of 
dealing with the compl6:»dg^f the curriculum and liberal education 
is evidenced in the incr^SCd number of anthologies in particular 



content areas. For example, -recent anthologies have appeared on ex- 
periential learning (Kecton et al. 1976), competence-based liberal edu- 
cation (Grant et al. 1979). and interdisciplinarity (Kockelmans 1979). . 

A second approach, following the lead of/Dressel (1971) and May- 
hew and Ford (1973), is the comprehensive handbook aimed at pro- 
viding ah integrated resource for curriculum planners and students 
of the curriculum. Levine's Handbook on Undergraduate Curriculum' 
(1978) was aided by the resources of tlie Carnegie Coifncil on Policy 
Studies in Higher, Education. Dn>eloptng the College Curnrulum 
(Chickering et al. 1977)..^ while less enryrlopc'dic than the Levine 
volume, is another resource on curricular rationale, design, models, 
and implementation. Finally, The Undergraduate Currindurii-Jp^- 
rad 1978b) focuses on major issues, trends, and innovations in under- 
graduate education within 4he contcxt.ft>f a iramework for currlruluni 
planning. It should be noted that in each of these three volumes, 
liberal education is usually trcatal'as synonymous with the total, 
undergraduate curriculum. 

A third approach, the examination of national trends in under- 
graduate curricula, updates and expands, the ^earlier Work of Dressel 
and DeLisle (19fi9). This focus has been pursued largely under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Council on Pohcy ..Studies in Higher Educa- 
tion. In two national surveys and a catalog study betxveen 1970 and 
1976. which ''are cited extensively in Levine .(197R) . »he Council iiro- 
vides a wealth of informative data concerning undergraduate educa- 
tion. A separate publication sponsoced by the Council, focuses rnore 
specifically on trends in the structure of college curriculum as it is 
revealed by patterns of requirements, time dfstribulion. and ele<;tives. . 
Blackburn et al. (1976, pp. 7-20) found that fr^ 1967 to 1974 the 
amount, contents and structure of the general education portion of 
the baccalaureate changed markedly:' students, were taking fewer gen-« 
eral education courses, more electives. and moving away from pre- 
scribed course requirements toward distribution requirements. 
' A fourth appronrh "focuses on the description Ifusually irichiding 
some analysis) of innovations in liberal education. Since Brick and 
McGrath's Innovation in Liberal Arts Colleges (1969) . .several other 
scholars have examined various innovations. Using data from 26 in- 
stitutions. Levine andWeingart (I07.S) examined "seven 'major areas 
of experimentation in undergraduate education, including general 
education and student-centered curriculum. In The Perpetuql Dream 
'(1978). Grant and kiesman evaluated a decade of curritUiJar experi- 
ments that began in the 1960 s. Their book presents six detailed 



portraits qf innovati\'e programs, ihc hiding California's' Kresge College 
and New York's College for Human Services. After developing a 
conceptual framework for categorizing interdisciplinary programs. 
Mayville il978) reviews a nnmhor rff now programs in this area. 

In addition to the scholarly treatment of innovations- in liberal 
education, two organizations have pstahlishcd newsletters in this 
field. The Proj<'ct on General Education Models, a consortium of 11 
colleges and -universities, circulates die GFAf Nrwxlrttrr, describing 
innovative efforts at the participating schools. The Association of 
American" Colleges sponsors The, Forum for Liberal Education, a 
topic oriented publication that regiilarlv identifies a wide variety of 
innovative approaches to liberal ed mat ion. and provides useful sum- 
maries of sel^iecL programs ^^^ohrm^^n 1078c). In addition to these 
publications, the aforementioned handlnioks on undergraduate edu- 
cation (Chickering et^al. 1977; Conrad in78b: Uvine 1978) provide 
pany. examples of innovations. 

- A fifth approach focuses- on curriculum dfcsign. implementation, 
and evahjation. The work of Axelro<l {l%8)|. Diessel (1971). and 
Mayhew and Ford (197.'i) is representative \of early attempts to 
develop 'models of curriculiini planning. More recently. Toombs 
(19.78^ has constr+icted a model for curriculum analysis and design, 
applying -it to innovations in general education. 

Like curriculuni design, the state of curriculum implementation 
has receilj^ed uneven attention since the publication of two books 
sponsored by the CJarnegie Coqimission on Higher Education (Ladd, 
1970: Riesman and .Stadfman H)7.'i) and Dyiiamicx of Academic Re- 
form (Hefferlin 1971') . However, three examples of recent scholar- 
ship deseri^ef special mention. Mariorana ami Kiihns (197.5) present 
20 detailed case studies of widely discussed intiovations in higher 
education. Lindquist (1978) reviews theories of change and knowledge 
utiliz<^tion. tests these theoriet through case Wstories of seven colleges 
in their attempts to bring about major reform, and postulates a new 
theory of change. Crf»nrad (1978a. 1979) has studied changes in gen- 
eral education, proposing a formal theory of change as well as a set 
of strategfes for bringing alwut efTcctfve implementati6n of change in 
general education. . 

Curriculum evaluation has received less attention than design or 
implementation, althongh thr^e l>ooks provide useful ovefvi'ews for 
those .interested in assessing programs of liberal education (Anderson 
and Ball 1978: Dre.ssel,i97fj: Miller 1979). Another publication 
(Wood and Davis 1978) "reviews rocfent attempts both in designing 



and evaluating college curricula; and Chick'ering ?t al. (1977. pp. 155- 
^n\) provides a useful guide for implementing and evaluating cur- 
riculum reform. " " 
In addition to elucidating different, approaches to curnculum 
evaluation, a few researchers have begun to study systematically the 
impact of programs of liberal education on students. Heath (1973 
1976) . Ser example, has studied extensively the long-term effects of 
liberal education: finding that the principal effects are the stabiliza- 
tion, symbolization. and integration of values. Another study ("Value 
Added . . ." 1977) sampled students at three colleges and found that 
students greatly enhanced their cognitive skills throughout college. 
Still another thread of research (Winter and McClelland 1978; 
Winter. Stewart, and McClelland 1978) was designed around a neW 
measure (Test of Thematic Analysis) of the effects of liberal educa- 
tion. Using this mejisure in a study confined to one liberal arts col- 
lege and two vocationally-oriemeil colleges. Winter and McClelland 
(1978. p. IS) found that seniors in the liberal arts college surpassed 
others in the ability to create and express sophisticated and complex 
concepts. This latter line of research will expand in the next few 
years as scholars study the effects of various liberal arts programs lioth 
in comparison to each other aijd to vocationally-oriented prograrns. 

Finally, a ' sixth approach , includes historical and philosophical 
treatments of undergraduate education. The historical narrative of 
liberal education is found in Rudy (1965) and. more r«cendy. in 
Rudolph's (1977) history of undergraduate education in America. 
The philosophy of liberal education has received more sustained 
' treatment. Phenix's Realms of Meaning (1964) continues to serve as 
a classic in this area; in recent years., however, the works of Belkjiap 
and Kuhns (1977)-. Brubacher (1977). Hirst (1974) . Schwab (1978). 
and Wegener (1978) hav^; analyzed the key philosophical issues con- 
fronting liberal education. 

In summary, there has been a clear resurgence of the scholarly 
literature on liberal education. To be sure, much of the recent liter^ 
ture does' not distinguish bet^Tceri- liberal education and the total 
undergraduate curriculum, making it virtually tmpossible to separate 
- these elements. Some of the literature *is extensively descriptive, often 
pt the expense of sustained analysis. Yet the study of liberal education 
has begun to reflect a more scholarly approach; for. in addition to 
description and historical narrative, attention has focused on analyti- 
cal approaches to the design.' analysis, evaluation, and philosophical 
bases of liberal education. ' 
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of the Liberal Arts? 

By^the end of the I960'.s. a vigorous debnte over th/e status of the 
liberal tradition' had besiin. In his widely-discussed examination of 
liberal ancl general education. Boll defended the idea of a 'liberal 
education iii the face of the "falling apart of general education" 
(1968, p. xxim . Following the campus upheavals of the late sixties 
and early seventies, other prominent figures echoed Bell's concert 
ahqut the state m liberal education. IVRttfeld 0974) and Bok (1^74), 
in more tempered tones than Bell, argued that the .time had come to 
•revitalize liberal eff^ucatidn: and mnnv othjcrs joined the same chorus 
(Chamberlain and Cangemi 1975: McGrath 1972a, 1972b: Rice\1972). 

By the middle ofihe decade, the number and intensity of exhorta- 
tions regarding the st\te of liberal education rose dramatically, with 
both scholars aq^ col^^ge and universitv representatives addressing 
the issue. Bouwsma (1^75). McDaniel (1976), and Bledstein (1977). 
among many others. seeWd to agree with Thompson (1976. p. ,^) 
that the "status of liberah education . , . is at present very doubtful. 
• . . , [And] there is general j^eement that some basic therapy is callec) 
for." In an even more stri(J)^nt vein, Murchland wrote of the "death 
of the liberal arts" (1976, p.\24) . 

Many proifninent colleg^ presidents lamented the impending 
demise of liberal education, lii a stinging critique' of Harvard's new 
curriculum, the president of Hampshire Coljege concluded that the. 
task of invigorating liberal learning must proceed elsewhere (Simmons 
1979, p. 29). The president of New York University wrote of the "em- 
battled university" and suggested that universities must "reassert the 
balance between, the transient interests of a particular society and the 
enduring truths of civilization*' (Sawhill 1979. p. 40). 'Of all college 
and university presidents, however, none has been more vigorous a 
critic than Leon Botstein, ptesiden^t of Bard College and Simon's. Rock 
Early College. In a series of speeches, papers, and articles (1976, 1978, 
1979), Boistein has consistently attacked the current state of liberal 
education and made forthright proposals Tor change. 

By^the last half of the 1970's. a new national debate about liberal 
education had bpgu^n in earnrest. While the proposed curriculum at 
Harvard and the widely-publicized declaration of the# Carnegie Coun- 
cil for Policy Studies in Higher Education (1978, p. 11) that "general 
education is now a disaster area'* received particular attention, similar 
concerns were expressed a^many colleges throughout the, country. 
Throughout the ongoing debate on liberal education, various 
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explanations have becH offered for its purported decline. Striped o 
their embellishments, some of the factors that have been identified 
repeatedly inchidc: (a) the expansion of knowledRe. con»oundms the 
task of identifying the body of knowle*!?**' ihai one nereis in order to 
be liberally educated: (b) the declininR job opportunities for tradi- 
tional liberal arts graduates, leading to student consumerism and 
heightened concern with occupaiional training: (c) the pressure of 
graduate schools, academic departments, ami faculty members' in- 
terest and expertise, breeding academic specialization at the expense 
of liberal education; and (d)Vhe increasingly diverse student popula- 
tion now attending ppstsecondary education institutions., making a 
unibed mission particularly difficult. • 

Regardless of the explanations offered, the debate over liberal 
education has sparked a number of proposals for change that have 
been placed. on the. national higher etlucation agenda. Many of these 
proposals relate specifically to a renewed concern with general edu- 
cation. In numerous cases, a single overriding question has been 
posed: Should there !>& a core curriculum and. if so. what should con- 
stitute the tore? The issue is. of course, a broader one. by no means 
limited to the selection or structure of a core "experience. " Some of 
the most salient issues have been phrased in these terms: Should lib- 
eral education fundamentally be concerned with the transmission of 
knowledge^ and culture, the cultiviition of cognitive skills and atti- 
tudes, or the development of the whole person? Should a common 
core of courses be required of all students? Shoyld liberal education 
programs be organized around academic disciplines or interdisciplin 
ary topics, tliemes. or problems? Sfiould programs of liberal educa- 
tion be centered around students or the subject matter? Should pro- 
grams of .liberal education include more than the formal curriculum, 
including factors that transcend the formal components? Should re- 
form center on curriculum or .instruction, faculty or administration? 

Through a focus on these issues and others, the current debate is 
often pi5sirrt?ate, largely l)ecause individuals hold competing visions 
of liberal education, and rarely because they are antagonistic to the 
ideal itself? Some observers reassert the humanistic vision grounded 
in knowledge .of our Western culture: some emphasize broad develop- 
mental goals transcending the formal curriculum; and some propose 
learning experiences based on modes of knowing and Iiighei order in 
tellectual skills; while others prefer the status i\u6. In short, there are 
competing claims for the future of the liberal arts, with conflict tri- 
umphant over consensus in the recent literature on lil)cral education. 
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IVends in Liberal Education 

With issues of libcj^l education placed high on their agenda, 
many colleges and universities have bei^nn to make both major and 
minor changes in ilveir programs of liberal education. At least two 
major factors have helped to precipitate what is perhaps the most 
vigorous period of innovation and reform in liberal education in 
America. First, the financial woes of many liberal arts institutions 
are often cited as an obvious catalvst. forcing institutions to redesign 
their undergraduate programs in order to attract more students*. 
Second, and relatedly. the efforts of tlie federal government (especial- 
ly the rtnd for the Improvement of PQstsecondary Education and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities), private foundations, and 
higher education associations (such as the Association of American 
Colleges and the Coimcil for the Advancement of Small Colleges) 
have stimujatcd innovation in liberal .education through generous 
financial and organizational support for innovative programs. Regard- 
less of the precipitants, a substantial number of postsecondary in- 
stitutions have begufi to initiate or implement changes in their pro- 
grams of liberal education. 

In arf essay discussing our dualistic attitudes toward life aAd 
particularly education. Ffalliburton's remark serves as a most appro^ 
priate warning to any analysis or summation of "trends:" 

Even a cursory review of higher edur;)tional prartire in recent years 
reveals a series of overrompensating adjustments or swings. The pre- 
occupation with "trends" within th> higher education system is merely 
a subtler reflection of the same pattern. Wi* function in accordance ' 
with short-term scenarios which call for a full-throttle movement in 
one direction, then in the opposite direction f Halliburton 1977, p. 44). 

The following categorization is drawn from an analysis of various 
documents from 100 representative institutions of higher education. 
In accordance with Halliburton's caution, an attempt has been made 
to avoid the rigidity of a too discussive framework and to avoid 
narrow focusing on the surface reflections rather than on the' deeper 
currents that.rpveal lastfng patterns of ciirrictdar change.** Particular 
institutional examples of eurricular trends arc mentioned only briefly. 
These are cited frequently and explicated'at some length in all three 
of the recent, comprehensive works on the college curricidum (Chick- 
ering et al^ 1977; Conrad 1978b: Irvine 1978) This section will con- 
cei]itrate on the significance of seven major trends. 

One of the most publicized trends of the last two or three years 
has been the movement back to a recpiired. integrated group of 
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courses or experiences, usually designed y? implement the ideals and . 
goals of liberal or general education. Studies conducted shortly before 
the emergence of this trend (Blackburn et aI I97f»; Dressel and De- 
•Lisle 1.969) indicated a relaxation of f(»rnial rcquircmcnis and a- 
corresponding increase in student elective freedom and coursework 
within the major area of study. This paucrn, combined with the 
seeming lack of irttcllectual coherence and mission of the curriculum 
as a whole (and particularly for the general education component) . 
has led to both predictions and explanations of the demise of the 
liberal arts by a variety of commentators (Brubacher uM Rudy 1976. 
pp. 502 S04; Chase 1978: Munhland 1976; Rudolph 1977; pp. 245^ 
*289). This question of whether or not the liberal arts arc in decline 
or facing imminent death- is itself problematic, dependent on both 
the accumulation of empirical data and the ntore subjective interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of liberal education. However, few would dis- 
agree with Levine that there is "a sizable and still growing body of 
literature that indicates that colleges tend to move across the con 
tinuum from core curricula to free electives and back in pendular 
fashion" (1978, p. 14). The recent surge of interest in liberal educa- 
tion—whether or not it is ifearded as an indication of "revitaliza- 
uon" or as yet another twist Jn the liberal arts* hundred-year-long 
"death struggle"— is historically typical and to be expected. 

Interestingly, bn^ societal trends have been used both to sup- 
port and critique/fathcr than explain) the ii^creasc in the prescribed 
component of th^ curriculum. The dramatic increase in the number 
and diversity of students, the expansion of knowledge, th^ pluralistic 
and democratic structuir of American government and society, and 
the heightened concerns for human rights and ethical behavior are 
some of the most frequently cited causes. However, the new programs 
ultimately seek their rationale not solely from modern-day realities 
but in some vision or ideals of the "educated person" and the "learn- 
ing community." 

Defining "core curriculum ' as that coursework which undergrad- 
uates pursue in common. Boyer and Kaplan propose the outlines of 
a core curriculum' in Educating, for Survival (1976). They argue that 
there should be a new version of liberal and general education, re- 
quired of all students, that is organized around the past, present, and 
the future and culminates in a concern with the "moral and ethical 
considerations that guide the lives of each person" (1976. pp. 75 76). 

Recently, the word "core" has come to be used to <lcscribe the 
increase in integrated and prescribed curricular components. As Le- 
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vine (1978) notes, the end of the pendulum swing toward increased 
prescription and integration is the adoption of required courses. To 
clearly separate the end from intermediary stages, thereby encourag- 
ing a concentration on the characteristics of a curriculum instead of 
the seemingly endless arguments about w;hetlier or not a curriculum 
qualifies as "core," we will use the term only in the strict sense of 
required coursework. 

While the Beyer and Kaplan book received significant attention, 
much of the national debate over prescription (and integration) has 
evolved around the new Harvard curriculum, approved by the faculty 
in 1978. Although many academics are sympathetic to the renewed 
concern over liberal education, the "Harvard Plan" has been widely 
criticized. Articles about the curricuHim in Saturday Review (Schiefel- 
bein 1978), Harper's (Sawjiill W79; Simmons 1979), and Change 
(O'Connell 1978), as well as comments from a group of educators 
(Maher 1978), have generally been critical Coupled with other articles 
on the core curriculum (London 1978; Shulman 1979), these publica- 
tions have helped shape and stimulate the national debate^over gen- 
eral 'and liberal education. - 

The trend toward ifkcreasing prescription and integration has been 
described by many curriculum committees, change advocates, his- 
torians, and other commentators on higher edb^tion. Conrad offers 
this definition: "... a common set of related experiences designed* 
to achieve specific purposes** (1978b, p. 56). Other descriptions in- 
clude: "a means for achieving an institution*s general education goals * 
(Shulman 1979. p. 6): an introduction to the "essential nature" of 
areas of knowledge (Toombs 1978, p. 26): and an attempt to "regain 
coherence** in the aftermath of the turbulent 1^0's (Scully 1978, p. I). 
The feey terminology does include "coherence** and "unity" as well as 
"integration," "consensus," and "commonality." Many programs com- 
bine this traditional, philosophical underpinning with a willingness 
to experiment with team teaching, interdisciplinary studies, ihstruc* 
tioh in "applied" or noncognitive areas, different calendar and course 
structures, and other innovations. 

'Undoubtedly, Harvards* reexamination of its curriculum and sub- 
sequent adoption of a set of 80 to 90 courses emphasizing approaches 
to knowledge has broadened, if not popularized, the debate on gen- 
eral education and the core curriculum. An unusually diverse array 
of colleges and universities, however, had already instituted cor^p pro- 
grams. Perhaps the most well-known is St. John*s which, like its colo- 
nial predecessors, has a totally prescribed curriculunu.but, unlike 
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anything elsp in the past or present, concentrates exchisively on the 
great books, the classics of Western (and now Eastern) c.vUuat.on 
This content, in con junction with" open-ended seminars and shared- 
inquiry tutorials, has been the constant (urricula* structure at St. 
John'i ior over 40 years. Although certainly not to the same extent 
as St John s, the University of Chicago has also hatl a core of varying 
structure and composition since the late 1920s. More recently, many > ^ 
small private liberal arts colleges including Davis-Elkins. Austm. and 
Marist. and some community colleges as well (such as Miami-Dade) 
have adopted core components, courses, or some other form of; re- 
quired structured experience into their curriculum. 

A second trend in liberal education has been the surge of in- 
terest in relating the outcomes of liberal education to curricular pro- 
grams In Investment in Learning (1977). Howard Bowen offers a 
broad overview of the individual and social value of higher educa- . 
tion His chapters outline intended outcomes as well as the stdl in- 
adequately measured consequences of higher education for such areas ^ 
of individual development as cognitive learning, embtional and mora 
growth and competence for ciUzcnship. He also examines such societal 
putcomes as progress toward hiflfian equality and results from research 
and public services. As a major work summarizing the disparate re- 
search in these areas. Bowen s book is a landmark in its pivotal con- 
cern for the effects of higher education. 

This focus on the outcomes of liberal education is a new and 
intriguing element in the liberal arts tradition, with no easily identifi- ^ 
able ancestor. If the increasing sophistication of psychological meas- 
urement and the development of both behavioral and conceptual 
analysis have made such a focus possible, falling academic standards, 
grade inflation, consumerism, and the call for accountability >ave 
fostered popular support for the efforts. The outcomes approach has 
assumed two basic forms. Several organizations are attempting on a 
national scale to determine the overall effects of the college experience 
on the graduates and society at large, and are seeking to verify that 
colleges do achieve all that is claimed iri their catalogues. The report 
of the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems. 
Measures of Institutional Goal Achievement (Romney 1978). provides 
an example of a comprehensive attempt to cotlify and measure the 
outcomes of higher education. There is also a fpcus on the individual - 
student and his abilities as developed through a variety of college 
experiences and evaluated by such means as traditional written tests, 
oral examinations, testing by computer, and even ^If-examination. 
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In their monograph, Di sijrnniir and Evaluating Hig/in Education 
Cur) UN la (1978). Wood ;iiul I):ivis dcvoic :i stdion lo MiinnKiry ol 
icsts of ncndcuuc outtoincs ;in(l to i(h*t" whole phenomenon ol com- 
pctcnrc based edmation. I hey chv nss th<* l.chu niional Tc siin^L; Serv- 
ice's instrmnent nieasnres aculeinic <*oniiK*>en<e in areas ol f^eneral 
edueaiion and the College OnKonus Measures Projeci of titc Ameri- 
can College Testing Program. I liese national and mher Uwally- 
developed tests attempt to nuvisure smh areas as comnumic jtticm skills, 
critical thinking, values awaieness and analysis, pi(?blem-solving. and 
synthesizing ability. 

AAHr./ERlC (jevoted a monograph to Cowprfntry Profrranis in 
Ihgl^rr Eduratfon (Trivetl l!)7r>). I ravis. Kacione. and I.ituin (1978) 
offered a variety of specific arguments for an outcomes-based liberal 
education. I'.ach of the three most recent works dealing with the 
nndergradnaie cnrricuhmi (ConiacI l?)78b: Chickering ei ah 1077; 
Levine 1978) devotes a fonsidcrable amount ol s|)ace to the com- 
petence-based program. AUvruo College anel Mars {fill Colhge are 
among the frecpicn'ily cited examples ejf institutions that have rede 
vsignecl their cnrriruimn tm a conipeteme nmdel: others have been 
rtiore moderate in mili/ing an oute oine> approa^Ji for certain types of 
skills or lor certain coinponc nts of the ctirri( tdum. Also, schools vary 
considerably in their degree ot emphasis either em the measure-ment 
of broad generic skills cjr on behaviorallv demonstrable skills. Most 
competence programs, however, loeu^ on skills or abilities, as opposed 
to the testing of certain sets of facts or ^iven areas of knowledge. In 
his provocotive essay on eompeteiue based echi(atiem, I.wens (1979) 
ideniifiev. the collap>e of classical man's vision of therireticallv unified 
knowledge as the kev to uncle rstancling otn present-day confusion 
about the nature of liberal edueaiicm and as the impetus fe)r develop * 
ing an approach to lilieral eehicuition bas( d on measurable skills, rather 
than on an accumtdaud body of fixed knowledge. 

Competence-based echieation and the general concern for^eduea- 
tional outcomes is directly linked to a third major trend, the re- 
definition of liberal education in^ terms of process— and not simply 
content. In 1828 the authors of the Yale Re|Y)rt laid emphasis cm the 
"discipline" of the mind and the "Jiabits" of thinking. Indeed, the 
major figures on all sides of the liberal education debate of the 
twentieth century have looked on liberal education as ultimately eon* 
cerned with the development ^f intellectual abilities. 

In this century, Dewey is viewed a.s the major proponent of an 
education centered around skill elcvelopm(»nt and problem-solving. On 
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the other end of the spectrum. Hutchins and his colleagues in classical 
essentialism have focused on reason, theoretical ^nd practical, as a 
u^uely human ability-in need of development as we search for 
the^'ROod life- (Hearn 1972). Conflicis have arisen through differences 
in theTructures and content utilized to develop humad «pabd.t,es: - 
witll^ the e"x"eption of those associated with the ^^^^^^^ 
at St. Tohn's College, no major twentieth-century figure m higher 
eduitiin has claimed "the acctimulation of a fixed body of knowl- 
edge" as the primary goal of fhe colleges and *^n>versit,es^ 

The major calls for curriculum reform after World War 11- 
Harvards "Redbook" (Harvard Committee ^5) The President s 
Commission on Higher Education (1947). Bell's The Reforrmng of 
gZZi EHurationW),^ and Missions ike Colle,e Curr.uU^ 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 1977)-have 
all emphasized the role of higher education in cultivating mental, 
skills, h has not becA until this past de^de. however. ^^^J-^^^^ 
education has abandoned heritage and survey courses (necessarily de- 
fined by their content) in favor of courses and experiences organized 
directlY. around thinTcing skills. The development of thematic studies 
competence programs, and problem-solving courses are examples of 

In' presenting a rationale for liberal education. Bennett notes. 
"The emphasis now is no longer on acquiring content and mforma- 
tional. but on acquiring intellectual skills and abilities, the pomt is 
to devfelop conceptual sophistication and critical jiidgment ( 977 p. 
69). In a similar vein. Hearn writes. . . liberal education refers not 
to items of knowledge but to qualities of ^^"J^^^^J^^^.^;"^, 
character" (1972. p. 26). As evidenced through the P^oliferat.on of 
such action verbs as analyze, critique, interpret, solve, experirnem and 
judge within the higher education lexicon, there has been a shift to 
a pfagmatic emphasis on the development of mental processes. and 

"Integration." "outcome." and "process." although intenningled 
trends, are easily " identifiable. Th. fourth trend .n the 
curriculum, however, is difficult to articulat^. j;^) 
proffer an identifying .label. The curriculum, especially ^^e «en-al 
liberal education component, is being str^ched beyond the trad - 
tional emphasis on reason and intellect. The old. sectarian iberal ins 
nsthutions were concerned with moral character, self-dfscipline. and 
a host of other behaviors, values, and attitudes, but their developmen 
• was either inculcated through the total experience and community of 
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ihe insiitution or aided ihroiigli die rigorous intellectiiAl endeavors 
witbin ihe cuniculum. The first recent group of propo als for change 
in this area came from- those who wiJud lo promote growth both 
within and outside the traditional cognitive rational realm. The 
philosophy of •'development of the whole person" gained substantial 
ground in the 1960 s and by the middle q( the 19?0s liad become the 
staple fare of liberal arts programs and institutiofis (Bowen 1977, pp. 
33:34). Key proponents have included cliukering (1970), CrosS (1976). 
and Brown (1972). the last of these a leading spok( sman of the student 
personnel movement — a movement and profession that is premised 
on die notion of "development of the whole person." These individ- 
uals and others have had a concern for the affective realm, emotional 
development, values awareness, interpersonal skills, as well as physical 
dexterity and. ability to work with "things;* In past years devHop- 
mental psychology (Perry 1968) has been linked with the older and 
broader-based humanism in the ongoing attempt to promote the toial 
development of the individual. 

There has emergecf recently ;i new approich that emphasizes a 
reexnmihation of intellect and reason themsilves. Rnther than U^t- 
in|B[ affective or emotional skills or attitudes Miat need attention in - 
addition to reason, this h;is involved a broadetxing of the concept of 
reason beyond its awociation with scientific metmd, pure theory, and 
value neutrality. In this vein, Mattfeld (1075) callV for a new emphasis 
on the aesthetic and intin'tive, McDaniel (1976) sWi^ests doing away 
with the nrtificial coc^nitive-afFective split, and XiurchlamL (1976, 
1979) grounds his concept of practical reason in the works t>f /Vi&istotle 
and the society of classical Greece. Generally, these commentators, 
and others, identify reason as too n;irr(twly limited by its almost com- 
plete association with empirical methodology amb purely intellectual 
concerns. In their expansion of re.ison to include the aesthetic, value, 
and pragmatic realms, these- individuals seek to imdermine or bypass 
our contemporary divisions between cognitive^jnd affective, subjective 
, and objective, theory and practice. T ^ • ' - 

Today, there are ciirricular structures anh&^pericnces stemming 
from at least two major works in the pbilosopF^of the curricidiim, 
each outlining different forms of rationality ^fliirst 1974; Phenix 
1964) . The forms these authors identify, inrludii^g moral. aesth«ic.^ 
and "self-iHiderstanding and awareness," fall well beyond the tradi- 
tional purview of both "reason** and the curricuh^m* And these "forms . 
.of knowing" or "realms of meaning * have been taken seriously 5y 
many advocates for change. Coughlin (1976), Mattfeld (1975). and 
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Morris .(1978) c;ilI»for a rebirth of the humanities with empliasis on 
the aesthetic and intuitive, while liotstein (10/9) and Foster and 
Burke (1978) 'forcefully argue that the fine arts should be Integrated 
into the liberal arts curricidum. 

A fifth major trend, stemrhing directly from this expansion of our 
concept of intellect and the new concern for noncognitiye ^reas of 
growth, is the focus on values or tjioral. education. There ^^^^^^^ ^ 
a growing consensus among college students, administratorjr.'^culty 
and the general public that s6mc form of values education should be 
a component of general education (Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vanc^ent of Teaching 1977, pp. ^ 240 211) . Recent societal events 
indicating^.a dramatic decrease in ethical behavior and standards jn 
this country are often cited both as a primary reason for, and explana- 
tion of. the renewed concern for values in the curriculum. There are, 
however, deeper historically-rooted reasons stemming from the heavy 
emphasis placed on value neutrality and objectivity, the twentieth 
century trend toward a purely relativistic stance on value issues, and 
the outright rejection of the value/moral realm as meaningless. 

Recently, the Association of American Colleges devcfted tjne issue 
of its Forum for Liberal Education (Mohrman 1978a) to the concern 
for values, offering an overview of programs dealing with ethics and 
values. The Hastings Center— a private institute addressing ^ethical 
problems yi various disctfilines — is conducting the ^Troject on the 
Teaching of Ethics/' The Project is examining the teaching of ethics 
within both professional and undergraduate "^programs. In general, 
there has been a proliferation of articles, usually pleas, for moral 
education in (he college and university setting (Callahan 1978; Calla- 
han and Bok 1979; Middleburg 1977; Monan 1979; Splete 1977; Trow 
1976). Moreover, a sizable number of institutions, have adopted pro- 
grams in this area, including Sl. 01|if. WashiuKt^n ;^nd Lee. North 
Central, and the University of California at Sa^Francisco. 

This concern for values Is an area |>articulartySp^ught \yith mis- 
understanding and potential for gfeat .abuse. The confusion over 
' terminology (values, nfiorals, ethics) is only amplified by (a) the 
rapid proliferation* of instructional methods 'Rvalues clarificalion, 
moral reasoning, moral development, applied ethics, and so 6n) and 
(b) disagreement over appropriate locations for moral development 
(within the curriculum, sludenl teacher interaction, community atmos- 
phere, residence-hall prograrhs). Fundamentally tlie concern for 
values has assumed two forms in the curriculum. Some programs have 
concentrated on value postulates and underlying assumptions within 
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the disciplines. Numerous caurses and programs, especially those 
dealingvwtth values in scfence and tcclinolo^y. have fcrilowed frohi this 
focus. OUier proRrams \r4fi£ hoen r^tuernrd with the moral growth or 
education of the individual student. This latter form of values edu- 
cation is often more radical in its clcpariurc from the traditional 
modes of narrowly <Iefined intellectual in(piiry. It is interesting to 
note that the recent Hajvard^^ curriculum committee identified moral 
reasoning as an es^ntinl element intended to introduce students to 
impouant tradirtons of thought, make them aware of the intricacies 
of ethical argument, and to help them come to grips with particular 
questions of choice and value. , 

The development of new relationships hetween the liheral^arts 
and the professions is a sixth trend. Historically, the liberal arts have 
been closely linked lo the oldest professions of theology, medicine, 
and law. Today, however, the balance is an tmeasy one with academic 
specialists, broadly humanistic faculty, and proponents of career edu- 
cation each vying with the other j^or morcf inllurnce in the under 
gradiiate curriculum. Jerry Gafl (1980) writes: 

A tremendous expansion rtf professional rrliiration has taken place in 
recent years in rollecrcs and nniver^ities^nd has forced new definitions 
ol relatiortships between Jlib^ral artj^^and the professions. This ascen- 
dahcy. of career education within' the* academy has paralleled the trend 
toward professionnlization of work thro^ncjhout society. One logical 
result of*th€se shifts is th.it liberal arts coutsrs nie inrrcasincily tailored 
to the particular interests and concerns of various vocational groups 
>(pp. 23-24). . 

Gaff goes on t'o-suggest that at least part of general education could 
study the prpfessioas as a societal phenomenon, or thab an institution 
could purposlwly tailor its liberal education courses around the in- 
terests and skills q{ various vocational groups. Three major pro- 
ponents of career ^ncems in^tJ>e undergraduate curriculum (Cheit 
1975: Kaysen 1974:^ Meyerson 1974) vary in their success at' reuniting 
theoretically the Uberal arts with the professions, Meyerson may be 
most successful io his call for the restoration of the ideals of vocation 
and service to a central place in the curriculum of higher education. 
•With his contention that liberal education ought not to exist in isola- 
tion and that professional training otighCi not concentrate exclusively 
on narrow career skills, Meyersoq goes on to suggest practical, creative- 
tensions between *!the concrete and the' theoretical, the rationalistic 
and the empirical** (Meyerson 1974, p. 175). 

In Missions of the College Curriculum (1977), the autbors sug- 
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gest "the fact that students place a high value on careclr preparation 
while they are stil^in college does not m^n that the specialized studies 
involved in such preparations are all employers should care about" 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 1977). They 
•go on to indicate several skills associated with a liberal education that 
'all employers ''should" value, such as the ability to set and meet 
standards of ethical behavior, an appreciation of local, national, and 
foreign frames of reference, and an ability to learn independently and 
quickly. 

In Handbook on Undergradnaie Curriculum (1978). Levine claims 
that there is nothing intrinsic to general ediication that requires it 
to be impractical or Unworldly. Bergquist (1977) offers a career-based 

.model for designing an undergraduate curriculun^ and Magill (1977) 
calls for greater emphasis on a sense of vocation in liberal education. 
The growth of professional education -4ft the imdergraduate curricu- 
lum includes revision of the major and experimentation with intern- 
ships *and experiential learning. Professional education has found a 
centra] place in the current practice 6f liberal education, 

' A seventh, and final ma jor trend in liberal education has affected - 
all of higher education in the WoV This is, for lack of a better term, 
the •'delivery system*' of the cuiriculum: the degrees, credits, adminis- 
trative*^truciures, and calendar aitangemeqits. Toombs (1978, p. 27) 
identified such structures as off<am{>us learning centers, separate ad- 
ministrative entities for general education, and flexible time sched- 
uling as new curricular "artifacts" often used to support new and 
different aims of the curriculum. For example^" the aforementioned 
focus on outcomes has been paralleled by a considerable amount of 
change in both degree and time stnicmres, and the development of a 

. core to the curriculum has resulted in new forms of timing and aedit 
for courses. 

Wyer examines such calendar innovations as the 4-1-4 plan, which 
allows for a great deal of experimentation in the shorter, middle 
* time period and is an expression of the hope >that institutions will 
move "away from traditional and arbitrary divisions of time and 
toward temporal units which attempt to match student need, instruc- 
tor i^references, and educational goaU'' (Wyer 1978, p. 186), Levine 
refers to curricular mechanisms that shorten and lengthen the tim^e 
spent enrolled in an institution of higher education, as well ;rs options 
that alio^v for greater variability and individuality in duration of time 
:^nd in time contexts (day, evening, early morning, weekends, a'nd 
vacatiops) (Levine 1978, pp, 209-2-" 
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In many institutions, traditional credits and degrees h?ve been 
retained But new forms Wh as the continuing education unit, the 
A,A. degree^ college level examination placement^nd advanced 
• placeinenr credits, the external degree, and nondegree programs are 
often offered on arj. optional basis. Although Uiere is |io standard 
terminology in the area of curricular support structures, there is gen^ 
eral agreement that their overall affect on educational practice is a 
powerful one that is often left unacknowledged. . 

There are several other curricular trends that have had some 
effect on liberal^diic^tion. These include the spread of liberal educa- 
tion programs for adults (Mohrman 1978b). The emphasis on basic 
skills is 'another trend — an emphasis that often has been manifest 
Outside the formal curriculum in learning centers, tutorial programs, 
and individualized learning experiences. Many core curricula contain 
requirements in composition and general mathematics, and the tested 
competences of an outcomes-based program oftqn include basic skills. 
A concern for the noncurricular aspects of liberal education has been 
concurrent with tlie development of the "whole perton" philosophy 
and with the concern for noncognitive elements of education and in- 
dividual growth, ExpeHential learning, one of the most innovative 
trends in higher education, has often been left aside in discussion of 
the gencral-educati^on component of the curricidum* 

A conclusion based on the identification Jof major curricular 
trends ir^ liberal education 'is neither possible nor ^ appropriate in 
this study. However, two tentative implicaMons can be drawn. First, 
there is a revitalized concern for liberal education with a concomitant 
^owth in proposals, definitions, and scholarly research. Second, as 
Gaff has pointed out, no single model of general or liberal educa- 
tion has emerged (1980, p. 25). Moreover, Jthcre is no consensus about 
•whether or not a single model should be deyelopecj. The chJipter fol- 
lowing will identify and analyze several models of liberal education 
that have emerged during the last decade. ^ 

1, 
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Liberal education m America has almost invariably been linked 
to an undergraduate experience that was organized around the trjns- 
mission of subject matter. Emerging models of liberal education mir- 
ror the continuing interaction between this content-specified curricular 
tradition and the recent trends discussed in the precedinj^ chapter. 
Partly because they are bascil largely on anecdotal evidence, most 
efforts to identify liberal education models have resulted in groups of 
diverse but overlapping models. The nimiber. diversity, and laxity of 
existing* groups of models virtually require the adoption of some 
analytic mechanism for comparison and contrast. 

Following ajjrief discussion of the anecdotal approach to model- 
building, this chahter ^provides an analysis of existing curricular 
models based on y framework organized around three major com- 
ponents of the tuiTiculum. TheVhapter then examines in detail the 
three most widely used models oS*liberal education. 

The Anecdotal Approach 

The scholarly Mterature and the popular discussion of models of 
liberal education suffer from the same lack of uniformity, often with- 
out a justifiable pattern of organization, that is seen in the general 
debate over liberal education. Commentators usually offer a group of 
models with individual (iiiegories that are neither inclusive nor dis- 
Crete. Models are often cited as examples of innovation or as illustra- 
tions of specific arguments without regard to their connections, to 
other models. 

The anecdotal groupings l^at result often reflect a wide diversity 
■of curricular approaches, yet they also display a perplexing analytic 
laxity. Categories are primarily descriptive and often specific to the 
efforts of a few institutions and, in a few extreme instances, are 
created by the labelling of a sinfgle case. A related difficulty with this 
approach is the lack of clear definitions and the inadequate analysis 
of the conceptual derivations of the models. Often the jesult is a 
igroup of models, several of which might be subsumed under another 
/fodel or may be combinetl to form a more general category. iThe 
anecdotal approach is also susceptible to errors of on^l^ssion. To the* 
extent that ihe groupings are understood to be casual andUnot com- 
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prehensive, the passibility of omissions is npi <ritifrtl. However, wlien 
anecdotal results arc presj^ted as a typolp^v -which is usually the 
ease — the lack of a comprehensive analysjs is a serious fault. Yhe 
development of generic faiei^orjcs would eijihancc our ability to com- 
pare models from different groups. * ^ 

The strength of the anecdotal approacfi lies in iis ability to cap- 
lure the ricfuiess of its subject, (lurricular innovations are often com- 
^plicated and there is a need for sufficient description of the efforts of 
postsecondary institutions to reinviRorate bir higher learning. The 
renaissance of the debate over liberal educali.on has increased the 
spectrum of both possible and iiuplemented models. Through its 
reliance on descripticm of prac tice and its ifjlerance for ambiguity, the 
anecdotal approach has been well-suited to 
models of liberal education. 



the initial development of 



Modeller Liberal Ediscation: The State of the Art 

In most attempts to develop models of liberal education, the 
extracturicuhim rs treated, if at all, in a tangential and cursory man- 
ner. In addition, the models are tistially designed to apply to the 
• whole undergraduate curricuhim and are uof oriented specifically 
toward a liberal or general edncaticm component. Despite this broad 
fcKus on the pan of designers, most models can be applied to liberal 
education, and even those which by definiticm are comprehensive 
have major implications for the liberal component of the curricidum. 

Before discussing severed cnrricular models, an analytic structure 
for the purposes of evaluation and comparison will be developed. 
■Several authors have proposed dimensions of the curriculum that 
might serve as an analytical fnnnawork. Bergjrjnist cites five dimensions 
for classifying nontraditional curricula: curiictdar breadth, curricidar 
control, instructional process, ctinicniar structure, and curricidar 
outcomes (Bergqnist lf)77, p. Rr>) . Axclrod (1908) notes two groups, 
e^ch of which contains three cnrricular elements or dimensions: The 
structural dimensions are content, schedule, and certification: the im- 
plemental elements are group/perscm interaction, student experience, 
antd freedom /control. Conrad (1978b, p. II) identihes four curricular 
emphases: locus of learning, curriculum content, design of program, 
anci flexibility of program. 

To provide a structure for analyzing the diverse curricular models, 
the following analysis is based cm three comjponents of the curriculum: 
content, process, and outcomes. These components are general enough 
to allow latitude in the description of models while, at the same time« 
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giving a focus to the discussion; they also subsume jthe dimensions 
mentioned by the authors previously cited. 

Although the three components are commonly used constructs, 
their use in this context calls for elaboration. Content encompasses 
the information transferred in the learning activity; process refers to 
the method of transfer; and outcomes are the identifiable results of 
the learning process. Although more than one content or process de« 
soription could.be used for a program, outcomes are specifically staled 
iri the plural in recognition of the difficulty of identifying the results 
of 13^ program of liberal education. 

*An important factCNr in the description of the models is the de- 
^^gree to which a particular component is prescribed. In different cur 
ricula; components may take on. varying degrees of prescription. A 
given course, such as a values/ ethics seminar, can be an option at^ 
* one institution and a required course at another. Although the con- 
tent, process, and outcomes may be the same, the effect on the cur- 
riculum as a whole will be subject to the degree of prescription. 

Often' a model description is based on a specification of a single 
component while description of the other components is minimal or 
omitted. For example, the discipline-based curriculum is explicitly 
a content-specific model. Process, defined as tr;|ditional classroom con- 
tact» is often an assumed but not an essential part of the model. 

Most model descriptions emphasize the delineation of one or, 
at most, two of the components. This fact, combined with the 
anecdotal nature of' the data supporting most models, sometimes al- 
lows implementing institutions to fill out components that are not 
specified by the model description. The great books curriculum is an 
example of the de facto model-completion process. The seminars an<l 
tutorials at St. fohri's College, an institution unique in its total ad- 
herence to the great books models, have — for lack of competing im- 
plementation-based process' definitions — become characteristics qf the 
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Before continuing iHpPdiscussion of iht curricular models of 
liberal education, one* concept often linked with liberal education 
must be examined— the core curriculum. Perhaps most carefully 
treated in Boyer and JCaplan's Educating for Survival (1977), the .core 
curriculum is unlike other models in its dependence on the prescript/ 
tioh of the components. While other models usually are based on the 
description of one or more components, the essence of core curricula 
is requirement instead of content description. This is clear in the 
Boyer and Kaplan definitioYi of core curriculum: . . the coursework 
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chat undergraduates pursue in common, the cluster of subjects and 
classes that an institution oi higher learning insists that all its stu- 
<Jents take together" (1977, p. IQ). * 

One trend in core curricula is a movement away from prescription 
based only on traditional notions of content. Shulman (1979) notes 
that 

corp courses may still be "common and tightly knit" but they need not 
be content oriented. Instead, these courses may focus on themes, values, 
problems, or essential skills that the college considers impo;^ant-for its 
graduates to confront or master (p. 6). X 
Whether the essential specification is one of o^tent. process, or 
outcomes— or some mixture of the three-^a core /urriculum requires 
a definition of what learning is significant enou^ that it should be 
required of all students. The difficulty of this endeavor is reflected in 
the plea for a core curriculum in the final passage in Educating for 
Survival: 

To attempt to provide a sturdy pair of shoulders onto which the 
diverse individuals of the future may climi) mi.t»ht appear at this late 
hour ft quixotfc enterprise. Still, we have made the necessary wager 
here that it is not yet impossible. To suppose that the task is archaic 
is one thing -an erronfeous supposition, in our opinion. To suppose,^^ — > 
that it is hopeless is bluntly unacceptable (Boyer and Kaplan 19?7, 
pp. 78-79). 

Rather than beiag a parallel alternative to the other models dis- 
cussed below, the core curriculum is an orthogonal concept that can 
be applied to any model. For example, as implemented by St. Johns 
the great books model is a core curricuhim, while another institution 
might use it only as one option for sttidents. Thus, the issties sur- 
rounding the core concept— the existence of a necessary body of 
knowledge, skills, or experiences and the propriety of abolishing stu- 
dent choice— will be problematical for any curriculum that is imple- 
mented as a core program. , 

Models of Liberal Education in the Recent Literature 

A number of groups oi models have been proposed in recent 
years, and three groups are presented in the table on the next page. 

The models by Chance. Bergquist, and Conrad are anecdotal in 
their adherence to descriptive terminology and implementation asr the 
stimulus for the inclusion of a model. Competence-b^sed curricula 
appear on all three lists. Traditional discipline models appear on two 
lists, as do some variations of the great books curriculum: while the 
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' Models of Liberal Education 
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Bergquist (1977) 

Heritage-based * 

Thematic-based 

Competency*based 

Career-based 

Experience-based 

Student-based 

Values-based 

Futures^based . 



Chance (1980) 

Distribution 

Integrative 

Values 

Student-based 
Competency-based 
Career focus 



Conrad (1978) 

Academic disciplines 
Student dcvclopmctu 
(;reat books and 

ideas 
vSocial problems 
vSelected competences 



former is often easily dismissed as non-innovative, the latter is an 
isolated implementation that has taken on the force of a marjor in- 
novation because of its visibility. All three groups incorporat^models 
that -%ires% each of the three components of the learning process. 
Chance's distribution and integrative models. Bergquist's heritage and 
thematic-based curricula, and Coilrad's great books antl ideas and 
academic disciplines arc examples of models that are primarily con- 
tent-defined. All three student-oriented models emphasize pr»4eiK^. 
and each of the three competence models is based primarily on 
outcomes. 

Bergquist*s group of models is comprehensive arid descriptive. bt|t 
it lacks a clear classification system ^ Several categories are overlapping, 
and the rationale for separating sonie models is not clear. For example, 
the heritage- and futures-based curricula seem to be subsets of the 
thematic curricula. Given this separation, it is unclear why futures* 
based curricula are given a separate category while environmental- 
based curricula are incorporated only as examples of the thematic 
model. 

The two Bergquist models based on students and experiences are 
strongly process-oriented. While the values-lia'sed curriculum may also 
be process-oriented,* it often has a strong content specification that 
mitigates the process emphasis. The student-based model is strongly 
anchored in student freedom and participation. The five stu<lent-based 
approaches Bergquist identifies inrhule •'increased freedom in the 
selection of . . . cciirse study" and thcv use of **indiv?dualized learning 
contracts" (1977. pp. 10M02). 

The student-based model is noteworthy in its opposition to the 
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principles underlying the core curriculum. The diversity of emerging 
liberal arts curricula can be seen in the contrast between Bergquist's 
description of a student-based model: "colleges allow[ing] students 
significant control over the substance and process of instruction" (p. 
101);' and Boyer and Kaplan's plea for the core curricuhim: . 
education for indepjendence is hot enough. Education for. interde- 
pendence is just as vital Only a common core of study confronts the 
fact that isolation and int'egration^are both essential . . /' (1977, p. 54). 

Bergquist combines models based on fundamental differences in 
the choice and implementation of curricular components with models 
that appear to be based on minor differences in subject matter. Tlie 
latter seem motivated by a sensitivity to current topics oL interest (for 
example, careers, acquiring jobs, and encountering the future). The 
risk inherent in the inclusion of models defined by current trends is 
in the often transitory nature of such subjects. The inclusion of these 
models, despite the riik that they will soon become obsolete, reflects 
a shift toward demonstrated relevence as a criterion for liberal arts 
curricular content. 

The models based on values, students, competencies, and careers 
in Chance's Rroup are much like those profK>sed by Bergquist: the dis- 
tribution and integrative models are siRnificantly different and merit 
some discussion. The distribution model reflects the ^edominant 
curricular pattern in the United States. Its inclusion is this group of 
models makes the group a more realistic description of current prac- 
tice than Bergquist's innovation-oriented list. Although distribution- 
based curricula are "subject to mismanagement and a|>use/* Chance 
notes that, "At its best this approach guards against an illiberalized 
speci^ization of learning, provides the student a larger and more 
unified field of knowledge, and acquaints him with the mqdes of dis- 
course and evidential systems of the various disciplines" (1980,' p. '5) . 

'Chance's major contribution is his brief development of the 
generic category "integrative models.'* The inclusive nature of this 
category is seen in its description. 

The aim of the integrative curriculum is to draw upon^ the knowledge^ 
and methodological approaches of several disciplines in dealing with 
a common problom, theme, or perio(|. . . » The proponents of integra- 
tive models make use of such terms as Snter-\ 'intra-*, *trans-\ ^d 
*multidisciplinarity'; and *consummative\ *capstone\ or •synoptic' learn- 
ing (p 5). 

The use of this category, which stresses the. structuring of content 
rather' than the choice of ^specific subjects, reduces the proliferation of 
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esseniially similar curricular m6dels dnd encourages the examination 
of substantive curricular characteristics rather than the emphasis on 
transient tppics. 

Conrad (1978b) develops a framework for curricular design 
around five "organizing principles/* which arc used -here as models of 
liberal education, Conrad does not develop the organizing principles 
as a rigorous typology: 

It should be orL)ha$i7:ed that these organizing principles are not pri- 
nfiarily distingtiified from one another at a broad philosophical level. 
^ . , , The cnirial distinctions, instead of residing at the philosophical 
level, lie in the ^yay knowledge is organi^ed and communicated (Conrad 
1978b, pp, 13-14), . .. 

In Conrad's group, the seemingly ubiquitous student- and com- 
petence-based models appear as organizing principles, as does the 
dominant academic disciplines model. The St. John's curriculum pro- 
vides the basis for a category expanded to. include great ideas as well 
as books. The fifth category, social problems, is a combination of an 
integrative structure and a subject orientation, ''Most of these pro- 
grams are characterized by a problem orientation, a concern for social 
responsibility, and a belief in the need to integrate knowledge'* (p, 52). 
This approach is an explicit recognition of both the need to provide 
structure for the curriculum and to address significant special subject 
areas. It is a characteristic of our current world view that social prob- 
lems are considered a special subject. 

Two trends in models of liberal e<lucation can be discerned from 
the groups presented here. First, there seems to be a movement toward 
categories grouped on the basis of descriptions of implementation 
efforts at selected colleges and imiversities. From the early Mayhew 
and Ford (1973) categorization system for models ^^(jTontraditional 
education, to the more recent groups proposed by Chance; Bergquist» 
and Conrad, the emphasis seems to be shifting toward implementation 
as the basis fqr curricular classification and away from purely theoret- 
ical consider-ations. 

The second trend is toward the consideration of "current topics'* 
that occasionally take on such importance that they are treated as rc- 
({uired subjects; they nevertheless are a product of specific, often 
transient, forces. This clearly reflects the increased emphasis on adap- 
tation to the environment. In different terms this trend can be viewed 
as a triumph of existentialism; as reflcctcti in increased adaptability, 
over the essentialism that has, prevailed in most earlier attempts to 
define the scope of the liberal arts. 
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Three Models of Liberal Education 

The interaction of a discipline-based tradition, an anecdotal ap- 
proach to the formalization of models, and an increase in environ- 
mental sensitivity has resulted in the dominant models of liberal arts 
curricula. The three models presented in this section Were chosen for 
their broad representativeness and comprehensiveness as well as their 
primacy in current usage. * 

The Distributive Model, First, in recognition of its pervasive use. 
is the distributive model. An understanding of the distributive system 
is best grounded in a conception of a continuum of prescription with 
a core curriculum at one end and a free elective system at the other. 
Conceptually, anything not at the extremes of the continuum is a 
distributive system: that is. "requirements designed to ensure that 
each student takes a minimum number of.courses or credits in specified 
^cademic areas" (Levine 1978, p» 11) . The key issues in distributive 
^fti^els lie with the degree and format of prescription. 

The seemingly essential pairing of the distributive model with a 
disciplinary curriculum is an artifact of the tradition of curricular 
development in tms country. A distributive model describes the 
amount and content of prescribed coursework and could apply to any 
curricular structure. The admixture of prescription and choice can 
take place tn any curriculum; for example, a competence-based cux/j 
riculum may specify several competences that must be met and allow^ 
choice within groups for others. Essentially, this is a distributive 
model. However, the emphasis in the discussion here is ^on the im- 
plementation of the distributive model in a disciplinary environment. 
Because of the frequenpy of pairing the approach with the content 
structure, it seems unrealistic ^ko^ry to' separate the questions of 
amount and content of prescription from the questions raised by the 
disciplinary structure. 

Levine (1978) identifies four types of distributive curricula based 
on degrees of prescription: 

1. Prescribed distribution requirements "involve combinations of 
specified courses, student course options from short preselected 
lists, and a limited number of electives in designated areas" (p. 
12). The popularity and acceptance of this plan is indicated by 
the fact that 85 percent of alt colleges use prescribed distribution 
requirements. (Catalogue Study in Levine, p. 12) . 

2. Minimally prescribed or "smorgasbord*\distribution require- 
ments "generally require few if any specified courses'* (p. 12). 
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Structure is provided through placing emphasis on areas rather 
than individual courses. 

S. Recommended distribution guidelines are the same as "smor- 
gasbord" requirements with one difference: they are not required. 
Few institutions choose to use this system, which has no force of 
law within the curriculum; few students seem to use the guide- 
lines (p. 13) . 

4. Levine's fourth category, other distribution requirements, is an 
umbrella' group covering such diverse arrangements as com- 
petence-based and examination-based requirements. 

Despite the prevalence of distributive models in American higher 
education, there is a strong chorus of criticism of the form. Many 
commentators on the future of the college curricidum treat discipline- 
based, distributive programs as the unexamined status quo, unworthy 
n>f serious consideration. 

The recent major restatement of a distributive rurriculum is Har- 
vard's "Report on the Core Curriculum** (Harvard Committee, 1978) . 
Although the title refers to a "core," the Harvard plan is, in fact, 
based on a distributive model. The report acknowledges that the new 
curriculum is not organized aroimd a required core of coursework: 
"We are not proposing an identical set of coufses for all students 

The program's requirements include a minimum of eight half- 
courses covering five- areas: Literature and the Arts; History; Social 
and Philosophical Analysis; Scicrtce and Mathematics; and Foreigh 
Languages and Cultures. Additional nonconcentration degree require- 
ments in mathematics, expository writing, and foreign languages may 
be met by examination or coursework. The report asserts that the 
curriculum is innovative despite the apparent similarity with accepted 
distributive models: ^ 

Although the quantity of nonronreniration rpquiremrnts will remain 
relatively unrhanRed, the catr^ories of flfeneral education will iiave 
been aftered to reflprt shifts in fields of knowledge and in approachos 
to learning and made more spr< ifir in purpose according to our 
, prioritie$^ And the present proposal has the further distinction, as op- 
posed to distribution schemes, of railing into being courses especially 
designed or adapted to meet its aims (Harvard Committee 1978, p 7). 

It is worth noting that the stress on fields of knowledge an<l modes 
of knowing expressed in the al)Ove quotation is representative of a 
general trend in distributive curricula. 

Public comments on the Harvard Report cover a broad spectj^m. 
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from Schiefelbein's (1978, p. 12) observation that "a quiet revolution 
is taking place** to Stephenson's quoting of Groucho Marx» "there is 
less going on here than meets the eye'* (in Maher 1978, p. 4) . The 
nature of praise and criticism depends primarily on the perspective of 
the writer. Those seeking radical reduction of requirements are as 
disappointed as those who favor a totally prescribed approach. Re- 
flecting the popular trend» criticism seenjs to outweigh praise. 

Rather than interpret the results of the Harv^ird Report in the 
context of demands made by numerous observers, it is more fruitful 
to separate the assessment of this particular implementation from the 
issue of the distributive model. The report rose from a mandate to 
'^reassert the importance of general education** (p. 1) . Following from 
this charge is a desire to regain some itfstjtutional responsibility for 
the education of students and a stated desire, as yet unfulfilled* to 
overcome some of the restrictions of a strict disciplinary structure. 
Whether or not the Harvardv:wi^iculuni meets these goals is still an 
open question. At this time tVe major contriliution of the Harvard 
curriculum revisions seems to lie in the catalytic effect of its attempts 
to struggle with the issue of liberal education* thus providing one 
major impetus to self-examination across the country. 

The Integrative Model. The goal of integrative programs is the 
development of a body of knowledge and skills through the synergistic 
combination of several disciplines with a focus on a specific theme or 
problem. Integrative models respond to the discrete and isolated 
nature of the discipline*based curriculum by placing primary em- 
phasis on some transdisciplinary subject. This model subsumes any 
"interdisciplinary'* or "thematic** program (for example* Bergquist*s 
heritage^* and futures^based models). The primary difficulties in the 
design and implementation of integrative cQrricul§ lie with decisions 
concerning the chosen topic or topics* particulj|k^the amount of time 
and effort devoted to any one theme. 

The three major parts of integrative ifiodels are the pervasiveness 
of the adoption* the structure of the courses* and the subject chosen 
as the integrating principle. * ^ 

The pervasiveness of an integrated program refers to its relation 
io other parts of the curriculum. This relationship may take three 
forms. First* in a comprehensive integrated implementation, the whole 
curriculum and perhaps even the entire institution is designed around 
the focal topic. An example is the University of Wisconsin* Green 
Bay. where the curriculum and four of the institution*s five colleges 
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are organized around an environmental theme. Second, an alternative 
to the comprehensive format is the cluster design in which intensive 
wdrk focused on a single subject is undertaken in an individual term. 
For example, the "integrated studies" program at the University of 
Denver offers students the option of taking one block course that gives 
15 quarter hours of credit and is a muhidisciplinary approach to a 
single topic. Subjects are changed fftmi one term to the next, allow- 
ing students a choice of topics and increasing the potential for greater 
faculty participation. Third, component curricula involve a student - 
in courses in the integrated area across a part or all of the under- 
graduate curriculum with concurrent participation in nonintegratecj 
studies. Pacific Lutheran's Integrated Studies Program, which is dis- 
cussed below, is an example of a component approach. 

The second part of an integrative model is the structure of the 
courses, especially their relationship to the disciplinary format. Some 
integrative programs rely on courses developed, taught, and controlled 
by traditional academic departments. Other programs use courses that 
draw content and faculty from more than one discipline, making a 
direct effort to move away from disciplinary control. InterdiscipHnarity 
is a frequent, but not a necessary, attribute of integrative curricula. 

In terms of the third part, the subject chosen as the integrating 
principle, there are few constraints on the topic selected -as a focus 
for integration. They may be narrow '(for example. Victorian Eng- 
land) or broad (such as Western Civilization). Topics may relate to 
a time period, a problem, or a concept. Some topics (such as Western 
Civilization) have been used more frequently. One topic— values- 
merits further discussion because of the recent surge of ii^t^est in 
ethical behavior and concepts. Usually described as a process of for- 
mation and clarification or as a method of an^rlysis and examination 
(rather than the transmission of knowledge or skills), values education 
has received significant attention in recent curricular innovations. In 
the post-Watergate era,, the inclusion of tourses having to do with 
values »i.s80ften seen as a way to redevelop the moral aw^eness and 
im^^ity that is fundamental to a democratic society. Unlike many 
other topics for integrating liberal education, the values issue presents 
major definitional problems (Wee in Mohrman 1978a,. p. 1): although 
they often seem attractive in theory, values programs can be particu- 
larly difficult to implement. 

The Integrated Studies Prtogram at Pacific Lutheran University, - 
"The Dynamics of Change. ' is an example of an optional, component- 
integrative curriculum. Implicit, in the philosophy of the program is 

• /- 
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a belief that understanding requires kndwledge of hoy/ various fields 
interact and are interdependent. The. program is based not on specific , 
courses or professors, but on the interaction of various specialized 
fields working together. Literature, the arts, the sciences* history, 
philosophy, religion, and mathematics are integrated into four major 
themes relating to the present and the future and especially to the 
underlying theme of the program— change. The four major themes, 
each the basis for a two-course' sequence, are the Idea of Progress, 
Human Responsibility. Word and World, and Limits to Growth. 
Students' take the first sequence, any Wo of the ne?ct thtee, and a 
culminating seminar. The program, which is an alternative to a more 
traditional liberal education program, can be compressed into one 
year or extended to eight semesters. 

The Integrated Studies Program originated in discussions of two 
unanimously agreed on curricular deficiencies: (.1) "The humanities 
coHtTse i^uiremfinii-^. . were not interrelated by design or related to 
other areas of humanistic concern in the sciences," and (2) "teaching 
strate^es were unprogressive and neglected areas of faculty attention 
or development" (Pacific Lutheran University, n.d.. p. 1). Specialized 
training of faculty and protection of specialty domains were cited as 
two of the major reasons for th? deficiencies. Pacific Lutheran's de- 
cision to deal with the consequences of faculty specialization echoes 
the Harvard Report's development of new. core-centered courses. 
Although the$r responses are different, the similarity of the stimulus 
is unmistakable. 

Pacific Lutheran's Program is designed specifically to address the 
impact of change. The original proposal for the program emphasizes 
that: 

vitality and flexibility in subject matter and instruction is preserved to 
permit a dOurse of study which is fully adaptable to the changing 
patterns of interest and expertise among students and faculty while 
still assuring^ that the pattern of alternation is appropriate to concerns 
for the human condition (Pacific Lutheran l^giyersity, n.d., pp. 10-11). 

This openness to environmental influence contradicts the essentialist 
idea that liberal educajiion must be based on an unchanging body of 
knowledge, and it is ^ji^example of the trend toward existential defini- 
tion in liberal educaticto. ^ \ 

T^e Competenee-Based Bfodeli One of the difficulUes in discus- 
sing liberal education curricula is this lack of a definition of a libenglly 
educated pfrsq^. While the Harvard Report confr^ts this issue di- 
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rectly, many commentators either evade or despair of answering the 
question. Competence-based models are anchored in the belief' tliat 
not only can a liberally educated pierson lie described, but also that 
such a description is an hnt>ortant to<% for curricular design. Knott 
(1975). addresses this issue: 

A corhpetencr-based curriculum does.nof differ frohi other currirnia 
in goals. It differs m the* iKsn nipt ion th.ii the b.isir drsirril oueromes 
of. an educational process can- be stared in terms of defined and recog- 
nizable competences and M students can be held responsible for a< hicv- 
ing these coniperences (p. 28). ' 

The emphasis in the com^ience-based Vertifiration process is 
shifted from teachers to students. Rather than the traditional, time- 
constrained (both on the maximum and minimum sides) exposure'to 
a subject with a passing grade assigned to the minimum performance 
level, competence-based programs provide the recognition of com- 
petences regardless of where they are achieved and withoiu major time 
constraints. (Carnegie Foundation 1977. p. 125). Some competence- 
based programs rely on tr.iditional course experiences to demonstrate 
acquisition of skills. Those that do, despite their similarity ,ta tr^- 
tional course arrangements, are different from more traditioi|^I pro- 
grams in their emphasis on outcomes as the determinant of content. ^ 
*The outcomes definition of^content brings a particular emphasis 
to competence-based programs. Commenting on the emphasis placed 
on *'concerete behaviors," Ewens describes the divergence ''froin the 
traditional stress on "theoretic knowledge": 

^ Compelence-based liberal educafion not only controverts traditional 
practice by its emphasis on the assessment of specified competences 
*but it also controverts the traditional view of liberal education by its 
concern for behavior rather" than for theoretic knowledge . . . what- 
ever the role of theoretic knowledge in relation to competence, com- , 
petencfc is understood to involve something more than such knowledge 
(Ewens in Grant and Associates 1979, pp. 173-174). 

Ewens also notes the shift *away from 'theory in the outcomes as 
in the process of^libAal education. 'Tcactical knowledge is equally 
valued; indeed,^t is^oinewhat more equally valued than is theoretic 
knowledge"^ (p. 185) . This shift toward more practical subject matter 
may be a necessary concomitant df the competence-based curriculum. 
.It may also be a part of the general trendy toward a less essentialist 
view of curricular content, a trend Evident in both' the distributive 
and integrative models. 

Sevefal competencebased programs at small private irfstituticms, 
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such as Alverno College and Mars flill. have received hnuh aitentjon 
in die literature. However* because of its romprchcnsivcnes.^ and size,* 
the General Echication Program ai Bri^ham Young University (BYU) 
will be discussal liere. Required of all students since 197G. the pro- 
gram services tnore than 20.000 participants per' year. Over 115 sep- 
arate evaluation options are offered in field?i ranging Irom Plants and 
Civilization to Theories of Htiman Freedom, witli descriptions of the 
elective evaluations covering 140 pages of the catalogue. 

Students at BYII nuist pass a total af fifteen evaluations in three 
areas. The first covers basic skills in* reading, writing, mathematics, 
and health edticat^on. The skills of analyMS. vP"ipJ«nwn, and synthesis * 
in arts and letters, social svstcms, and natural sc ienct: are evahiated in 
the second area. The- third area comprises advanced writing skills and 
an extra major skill In adciition to \hese three areas, the curriculum 
includes a breadth component, art advanced skill, and a depth-within- 
breadth component. 

Sttidents afe encotiraged to choose thetf bwrl mcrtiDd for rompler- 
ing 'the general edtication rec]tiiremen\s. Evahiaiions m^iy include 
essays, demonstrations, portfolios, oral or. writtqn exams, or other 
accepted means of measurement. F^exih^lity is emphasized through a 
variety of student options for preparation, inclilkding individual work; 
group study with or without credit; specific .courses; or workshops, 
labs, and compiuer-assisted iYistruction provided by a Learning Ser- 
vices .Center. Although coursework may be directly relevant, it is not 
a necessary or a sufficient condition for passing an evaluation. The 
freedom stVidents have, including the options of entering a reinforced 
or^n honors track,* implies an increase in student responsibility char- 
acteristic of competencfe-based programs. 

Trends in Liberal Education Models 

As demonstrated by the models discussed, there is a definite trend 
away from content-oriented definitions of liberal education and toward 
a framework emphasizing process and outcomes. The development 
and maintenance of the flexibility to meet new environmental de- 
mands and opportunilies is a hallmark of most innovative programs. 
While it wouW be easy to dismiss this trend as a denial or weakening 
' of the liberal tradition, it is perhaps more accurate to interpret the 
flexibility rfs a precursor of a new tonception of Kberal education. In 
their efforts to develop new models of* liberal education, curticular 
designers are referencing their efforts to 'the changing environment. As 
a result, this is a pefiod of unbridled diversity of innovation in liberal 
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education. This diversity, so well reflected in the anecdotal approach, 
is a result of a period of reaction against older forms rather than ad- 
Wrence to some distinctive plan for liberal education. The future of 
liberal education may very. well be determined by ^he successes.of new 
conceptions developed during the 1970's. Our task during the coming 
decade may involve the successful implementation and the critical, 
systematic evaluation of the new models for liberal education. 

J 
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Liberal Education: The Unifying Ideals 



"Unbridled diversity" succinctly characterizes the most recent rash 
of curricular proposals and schemes intended to revitalize, renew, or 
reinvigorate (depending on ones lexicon) liberal education. The 
cynical observer might note that the number and intensity, of these 
grandiose proposals for "revitalizatioTi" increases in direct proportion 
to the declining number of majors in the humanities, the slackening 

.of traditional curricular requireTpents in these disciplines, and the 
consumer push for marketable skdls and career training. In a phrase, 
the humanities faculty member could be viewed as primarily- con- 
cerned with protecting his own tutf. A more ominous form of criticism 
simpT^wiiii^ off the decline o^ibcral education as both inevitable 
and necessary in a technological age desperately in need of trained 
specialists, well-coordinated planning, and efficient pianagetnent. To 
complicate matters further, there is no consensus among the pro- 
ponents of liberal education, with uneasy and questionable compro- 
mises occurring in the implementation of various integrative, dis- 
tributive, and competence-based curricular schemed. 

A sympathetic critic of liberal education might despair that the 
Hurry of recent proposals has turned fanatical, in Santajfgua's sense 
of the word: the redoubling of effort when the original aim has been 
forgotten. Indeed, even casting aside those arguments either actively 
antagonistic or merely indifferent to the ideals and practice of liberal 
education, there is considerable reason to seriously investigate this 
charge of fanaticism, ^ave many of the "revitalization" proposals, in 
their narrow focus on curricular models and design, overlooked such 
human elements as student teacher interaction, the dynamic tradition 
of liberal education, and the fundamentally ethical character of the 
educational enterprise. Has there been too much emphasis on "grand 
schemes" thai* describe course formats, evaluative pfocedui^s, and 

' calendar structures but bear little relation to implementation and 
reveal a lack of cle^ir conceptual understanding of the basis and need 
for change? 

The concluding analysis and interpretations embrace' the larger, 
pradigmatic issues that must be confronted in any serious discussion 
of liberal education. This chapter also analyzes two major com- 
ponents of the current education paradigm: dualism, a bifurcated 
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view of humanity and the universe, and cognitive reason, or scientism. 
The chapter concludes with several suggestions for the revitali/ation 
of liberal education. 

The Liberal Bldueation Paradigm 

As noted earlier, the rise of the moclern university — with its em- 
phasis on social service, advanced researcl), and disciplinary specializa- 
tion — has been accompanied by a decreasing emphasis on personal 
growth and encounter, general studies, and the ethical dimension of 
education. Heavily influenced by tlie German example.^ but adapted 
to the needs of a growing nation, the modern university initially had 
a purgative quality that cleared away the unhealthy vestiges of the 
classical curriculum. Yet it has now dominated higher education for 
nearly a century^ and no new definitive model of liberjil education 
' stressing the goals of general understanding, ethical development, and 
personalised teaching in a contemporary, twentieth-century perspec- 

dve-tias emerged. TjO some extent, the prolonged and ever increasing 

bewilderment over the role of liberal education is understandable, 
since there has been neither clear analysis of nor broad perspective on 
the existing, entrenched educational structure. The liberal arts have 
been declining, and while their contemporary struggle has often been 
f elflquent, sometimes profound, no one has adequately diagnosed the 
causes tor the decline. For the^most part, the liberal arts have been 
treated blindly, usually with fresh applications of humanities courses 
and programs. These^^ave been stop-gap. measufes, however, treating 
symptoms while largely ignoring the ultimate causes for the decline. 

If the sixties was the decade of unprecedented student unrest and 
diversity, the seventies was the decade of 'curricular turmoil and ex* 
perimentation. As poetically expressed by Grant and*Riesman (1978), 
the "perpetual dreaip*' of an ideal education has not f^dcd. Critics 
from numerous fronts liave, once again, cried oilt against the disinte- 
gration of broadly humanistic education into departmentalism, voca- 
tionalism. and professionalization; and in reaction such colleges as 
Hampshire, Evergreen, New College, and Kresge M Santa Cru/ have 
implemented their versions of the dream — often With limited suc<ess. 
"Advanced skills/* "human outcomes,'* • Values awareness," and "per- 
sonal development** have been among the key phrases guiding reform 
efforts. Yet, in the absence 6f definitive models of liheralveducation, 
attempts to ^einvigorate liberal learning have been sporadic and dif- 
ficult at best. To help illuminate the discussion of liberal education^ ^ 
it is essential to focus on the paradigmatic structure, composed of key 
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assumptions and umlersiandings, that has dominated our modern view 
of higher learning. 

Gradually, a more concrete nwareness of this paradigmatic struc- 
ture has begun to develop. Wh<it has begun as a "debate in the dark" 
is unfolding in the light of coiumcntai ics by su< h inchviduals as 
Botstetn (197fA 1978. 1979). Hearn (1972. 1975). MorrisJ1978). and 
^ Murchland (i976. 1979). The strudure has tv^o fundamental com- 
ponents: fognitwc rcfiwn, or scicntism. and rlualism, a bifurcated view 
of humanity and the universe. Liberal echuation is enmeshed within 
this,epistemological scheme that has grown to incredible proportions, 
distorting other viable, alternaJive foundations— bf they aesthetic and 
ethical, or political and social.. 

First, let us examine durdism. In ah article discussinj; the "con- 
ceptual crisis'* in higher education, Hr;irn writes, . . in pointmg 
to the gap between the quest for ki;iowledij:c and the growth of persons 
we are sMfnpIv reporting the domin;mt perspective of the age** (1975. 
p, 8) /in "The Co^nitive-flgjl Affective in Liberal Education: Can We 
Have Both?" McDani^ n97rty. claims we can. indeed, "have b^.** 
but we must first nnite them. In a sioiilar article. Matifeld (197,'i) 
identifies what she views a^ a false dichotomv between the aesthetic/ 
intuitive and the rational: and. 50 verrs ago in The Aims of Educa- 
tion, Whrtehead proclaimed. "There can be no adequate technical 
education which is not liberal and no liberal education which is not 
technical" (1929. p. 48). Whitehead insists that echuation must impart 
both l-echnique and intellectual vision and bridge the split between 
practice and theory. 

The divisions between intellectual masterv and personal develop- 
ment, affective and cognitive, professional and liberal and, in a cur- 
ricular coiptexi. between "the sciences and the humanities, have been 
wide and seemingly unbroarhable. Snow directly addressed this prob- 
lem two decades ago in The Tiro Cultures and the Scientifir Revolu- 
tion (1959). In a broader context. Nfumford (1952) expanded on the 
. split between "art and technics" in his book by the same name; 
Bronowski has sought to illustrate. the essential unity in scieniific and 
artiHic endeavors in numerous writings on the subject; an^ Barrett 
provides an intellectual vision" of man struggling with his own dualis- 
tic conceptions of human nature and the universe in both The Illu- 
sion of Technique 1978) ^md Irraiinnal Man (1958). This dualisttc 
conception of reality has; even ^vithin disciplinary areas, led from, dis- 
cord- to a total Mivorce and the near absence of dialogue between 
opposing schodls. In philosophy, two off the major schools of thought. 
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analytic and existential, are often divided geographically as well as 
conceptually; in psychology there exists a radical split between the 

r' behaviorists and the humanists; and in the natural sciences there is 
not a dear separation between the fixed mechanism of the lower order 
of inquiry and the more fluid relativism and indeterminacy at the 
theoretical *level. We are in an age that not only draws logical distinc- 
tions between reason and emotion, imagination, and creativity, be- 
tween fact and value, and between theory and practice, but also seeks 
to separate them in educational practice. The holy triumverate has 
been Reason, Fact, and Theory standing, if not in opposition, cer- 
tainly in superiority, to imagination, value, and practice. 
^ As a result, the curricular proposals of the 1970*s for change in 

liberal education have tend^ to over-emphasize value over fact, 
process over content, and the humanities over the sciences; and thus, 
they have remained embedded in a dualistic vision. The ongoing pleas 

for the*/humanities and "character education" (which goes under 

many other names as well) have "been Issued in reaction io tTie "per 
vasive structure of theory, scientific method, and factual knowledge 
and its advancement. It is time, however, to step outside of this dicho- 
tomy, which continually stacks the jealous, struggling "forces'* of art 
and imagination against the defensive but powerful "forces" of science 
. jtfid scientific method. As long as roffnitive rationality is considered the 
major technique of our age. the humanities are destined to little more 
than pyrrhic victories in the war over the future of liberal education. 

If dualistic forms have been the prevalent mode of understanding, 
cognitive rationality has been the dominant method or technique used 
to achieve that understanding. As Murchland writes^ "Cognitive 
rationality has become codified in all the reja^eserttative techniques of 
modern society" (1076, p. 24). In our view, cognitive reason is the 
trivialized, dogmatic travesty of the scientific method that opposes 
values in principle. The roots of this scientism lie in logical positiv- 
ism and in the technological application of sc|||)tific findings. Such a 
conception of reason is far removed, of course, from the Greek rooted 
vision identified in the first chapter. Hearn rightly contends that rea- 
son, so defined,.". . . excludes morality, art, politics *and religiop — in 
short, *all those areas from which humankind has derived meaning 
and enrichment" (1975, p. 6). 

In the face of such a one sided "illusion" of technique, the hu-^ 
manities and cultural ideals have given way to the sciences and tech- 
nological innovation. Yet science and technology themselves have 
also suffered from this emphasis. As Maslow (1970) writes: 
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The development bf physirs» astronomy^ merhanics, and chemistry was 
impossible until they had become value-free, value neutral, so that 
pure descriptiveness was possible. The «rreat mistake that we are now 
learning abo»rt#that this model, developed from the study of ohjecls 
and of things, has bcen illcuilioMN iv used for the stuHv of human l>e- 
ings. It is a trrrihic technique. It lias not workrd. Most of ihe psy- 
chology on the positivistir. objcc tivistir. a*;soriafion:sfii\ value-free, 
value neutral model of science, as it piles up like coral rerf of small 
facts about this arid that» is certainly not false, but merely trivial (pp. 

29-30). 
n * 

Interestingly, the leading theoretical scientists of this century, 
Specially the mathematicians and physicists, have rejected cognitive 
rationality as too stultifying ancl narrow a method within their own ' 
investigations into the nature of objects and things. Yet the social 
scientists, and often the Humanists * well, have become so enraptured 
with the tidy, •'value-free** objectivity of the natural sciences and 
mathematics, as well as with' tfae multitude of concrete technological 
"spmoffs. that tTicy "Have blmdly adopt^ed scientism. Tn so doing these 
scholars and teachers have either ignored or rejected a ^>roader con- 
ception of reason and inquiry. Rejecting this narrow scientism. Hear* 
(1975) contends that 

... we must somehow recovrr nn enrirh**d. conception of reason 
which emphasizes our quest for beaiuy and goodness as well as truth. 
"Reason* will nccrssarily serm shallow so long as we are victimized 
by a narrow positivistic conception of knowledge and science. For in 
that guise. rJB|^ becomes the handmaiden of technology, the instru- 
ment of ord^j^Kiformity. and conformity in an aj^ which recot^nizes 
the worth of^otJtaneity/creativity. and diversity. So long as reasdn 
is conceptually divorced from action, commitment and dedication to 
ideals, then rationality can appeal only tri those who lack moral pas- 
sion (pp. 1M2). 

This "connected vision'* rejects both dualism and scientism. In- 
stead of knowledge in the humanities and society-as<ulture becoming 
mere Adjuncts or refinements, (or, at worst, archaic, meaningless con- 
structs) to s^entific knowledge and the techrjological. bureaucratic 
society, the dramatized divisions l>etwcen the two apprdSches can be 
softened. Their connectedness lies in what Bronowski (1965) refers 
■ to as "the creative act:*' 

. . . there exists a single creative activity, which is displayed alike in 
the Arts and in the sciences. It is wroni; to think of science as a 
mechanical rehord of fact.s. and it is wrong to think of the arts as 
remote and private fancies. What makes each human, what makes 
them universal is the stamp of fh'* creative mind ^ p. 27). 
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In the same vein, Murchland (1976) forces us to reexamine the 
<5reek ideal: 

The role of education in its classical conrrption was first of all to 
train citizens to a sense of their own selfhood Snd srrondly to train 
them to consider reflectively the ideals nin<;t likely to Rive meaninc; 
and directiorr to their cnniiftnnal experienro. But whether the em- 
phasis was social or individual, education was in all casrs radically 
pragmatic in the srnse that it ahvays envisioned the most enlijEfhtencd 
ways of actintr ^ p. 26). ^ 

Hearn (1975) also emphasizes a broad concept of^ human in- 
quiry: *\ . . if liberal education is not defined by content, but by habits 
of mind, there are no subjects which are as suclt illiberar* (p. 16) . 

Mumford (19:>2) reaches beyond the domain of education in his 
prescription for a unifietl view embracing !>oth art and technics: 

. » . the problems we have inquired into within the special realms of 
art and technics are illustrative of much larger situations within a 
modern societyt and that, therefore, we canmit solve these prohlems 
until we have achieved a philosophy that will he capable of re-orientiniGf 
this society, displarint? llie machine and restoring man to the very 
center of the uniwrs^ as the interpreter and transformer of nature, as 
the creator of a sic^nificant and vahiahle life, which transcends both 
raw nature and his own biolniyiral self (p. 1.59). 

Whatever the metaphor or language, the "connected" viW arises 
out of a cfimmon struggle against both inhumane science and scV^ntific 
humanism. The soliuion to the (Wiceptual or paradigmatic crisis 
within higher education, and parjiici\riy liberal education, involves 
going beyond the traditional C(jliation^ of objectivity with science, 
and subjectivity with arts. It lie^ in a mature, unified perspective that 
accepts both the sciences and /he humanities as part of the creative 
human enterprise and rejectr dogmatic adherence to technique and 
techiiblogical advancement. / ■ 

A Vision of Liberal Edubation: The V^Sm^ History 

The liberal arts face a clear challenge, as concisely expressed by 
Botstein: c 

' Today'?? version of thy hiunanities and culture in general lends itself 
to [a] iwmitized nsai;e bcM ausr iniplic it in the current idea of the lihei;al 
arts is the notion that they are essentially disinterested, free of political 
of sncial ideolo^. Educators have ahscirhod ton great a respect for the 
scientific illusion of expertise to conic out and state a derisive credo. 
We have no vision of rhe good society, the good life, the ideal cili/en 
and person. We would all rather hide behind the liberal arts as mere 
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technique, as teaching how to reason, to appreciate, fo write, to read, 
no matter the underlying judgments and opinions. To be liberally 
educated in this view* is to |)osscss only skill (1979a, p. 17). 

To all those who believe in the ideals of liberal education, a 
fundamental question must be raised: Can we. in a pluralistic society 
espousing higher education for all, avoid the sanitized, glib notion of 
skills develppmet^t as well as the more traditional version that cent^ 
exclusively on content and accumulation off fact? The critics are al- 
most unani«ious in their rejection of the older heritage models that 
focused on Western culture through required, content-oriented 
courses. Yet, many remain dissatisfied with the excesses of competence- 
based models and uncomfortable with approaches that concentrate 
narrowly, and sometimes exclusively, on behavioral outcomes. On the 
other hand, the advocates of competence approaches see distributive 
and integrative models slipping far too easily back into the traditional 
paradigmatic stnu tures. It is true that the distributive and integrative 
models havQ tended to concentrate heavily on the '"humanities" pre- 
scription, failing to bring meaning and vitality to the whole of the 
liberal education enterprise — as competence-based models Ijave at- 
tempted to do. ^ 

This conclusion, then, cannot simply call for renewed emphasis 
on the humanities. Rather, it is a plea to give n^w meaning to the 
liberal education (urriciihim in its entirety: science and humanities, 
liberal and professional. In our view, proposals for cnrricular change 
in higher education should be united in their reaction against the 
paradigmatic structure of scientism and dualistic understanding. 
There can be imity in the determination to avoid both antiseptic, 
narrowly skills-oriented education and the dutiful conformity and 
specialized triviality of disparate factual courses in humanistic disci- 
plines. There can be unity in the recognition that liberal education, 
although packed in epistemological structures, is primarily an ethical 
enterprise. All liberal education, then, must serve the gadfly function, 
prodidin^ the individual into a personal examination of the viltimate 
questions in life. And. finally, both the humanities and sciences need 
to 'illustrate the common elements in tRifTl^ inquiry: creativity, imag- 
ination, and reason. No area of inquiry can rest on traditional au- 
thority; eacli must seek to illustrate its relevance and importance as 
weU as itsr essential commonality in the process of rational and creative 
inquiry to each^^eri^ratioh. 

The dominant feature of our age has been unswerving faith in a 
purely objective, inhumane form of reason, answered more and more 
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vehemently through the beliefs and actions of withdrawals and ir^^a- 
tionality: stoicism, mysticism, and existential despair, to mention a 
few. A new synthesis must. lie in a model of humane, practical reason. 
In more concrete terms, we need curricular models for liberal educa- 
tion that: 

• avoid trivialization due to- the overemphasis of skills and be- 
. havioral outcomes; 

• personalize education through broaching divisions between 
theory and practice, learner and teacher, and facts and values: 

• integrate the vocational with liberal studies not through weak- 
ening the ideals of liberal ediication but by strengthening our 
conception of vocation; 

• allow more room for diversity in curricular practice and offer- 
ings through continuing focus on the unique traditions and 
mission of individual colleges; y 

• ensure that liberal education provides a forum where real^ife 
issues arid values are discussed freely and passionately. In sh^t, 
creating an atmosphere where academic freedom can have rtal 
meaning; and 

• shift the emphasis away from departmental and disciplinary 
structures at the undergraduate Jevel. with more weight given 
to those ideals an* theories that link personal development 
With intellectual growth. 

As this monograph m»kes clear, liberal education is a dynamic 
tradition, capable of adapting to changing times and conditions. Yet 
\ there is much in the history of liberal edircation, particularly its Greek 
roots, that can illuminate our current confusion. Rather than nar- 
rowly focus all our attention on curricular trends and models, we 
must also confront the imderlying paradigmatic issues— especially our 
emphasis on cognitive reason and a dualistic view of humanity and 
the universe — that shape our visions of liberal education. The future 
of liberal education depends on a commitment to confront thq most 
, ^difficult queslions. 
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